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SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 


HOW TO GET ONE. 
WHY TO GET ONE. 
WHERE TO GET ONE. 








The School Library number of Harper & 
Brothers’ Bulletin of Text: Books for Schools 
and Colleges is a very interesting publica- 
tion for teachers. A brief and extremely 


‘ suggestive history of school district and pub- 
lic libraries is contributed by Melvil Dewey. 
’ A few words are reprinted (by the author’s 
permission) from A//antic Month/y ; enthu 


siastic suggestions from Nebraska are given; 
the value of school libraries in connection 
with class-work is set forth by a correspond- 
ent of wide experience ; and an interesting 





If you teach a school, or have a child in 
school, or wish to help a school, then you are 
interested in the subject of Sohool Libraries, 
and are invited to send to Messrs. HARPER 
& BROTHERS for their new Illustrated Li- 
brary Bulletin, which will be sent without 


charge upon application. 


paper is presented for the first time, entitled 
‘* School Libraries in the Past.’’ Lists are 
presented from the publications of Harper 
& Brothers of books suitable for school li- 
braries. ‘In list No. 1 are given twenty-five 
standard works for $10; in No. 2, a 25-dol- 
lar school library; in No. 3, a 50 dollar 
library ; in No. 4, a 100-dollar library, and 
in No. 5, a larger school library. Every 
teacher should have this bulletin. —School 
Fournal, March 10, 1894. 


Address, HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City. 





: Every Teacher and School 
should own it. 





yj number. 


as to be 


‘Court, who voices the general sentiment. 





SOLD BY ALL LEADING BOOKSELLERS. 
: Send for free prospectus containing specimen pages, illustrations, etc. 


‘ 
‘ 
y . 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, 
2 Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
, > (F™ Do not buy cheap photographic reprints of old Webster dictionaries. 


Ce eee 


| Webster’s International 


Dictionary 


A complete and thorough revision of the well- 
known Unabridged. 
the public but a short time, it has been warmly 
"commended by members of the U. S. Supreme 
Court, by every State Superintendent of Schools 
lin office since its publication, by Eminent Authors, 
‘College Presidents, and Educators almost without 

It is recognized as Standard Authority 
by the U.S. Government Printing Office, and is the 
Standard to which nearly all Schoolbooks adhere. 
§"The diacritical marks for indicating the sounds of letters are so plain and intelligible 
'y understood by old and young. ; 

, “It is The One Great Standard Authority 


. the perfection of dictionaries ;" so writes Justice Brewer of the United States Supreme 


Though it has been before 
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Important to Treasurers and Secretaries. 


Closing the Finenctal Year. Blanks for 


Pubithing District Accounts of School Boards. 
These Blanks cover, in proper order, all the points necessary to be presented in the keeping of School Board accounts, and 


-only the blank s 
trict. Prices: 


ces for the h,ures need to be filled before putting them up at various places of public resort in the School Dis- 
welve copies, postpaid, $X.00, ‘Thirty copies, postpaid, for $2-O0. Specimen copy sent when desired. 
Address * J. P. MeCASKEY, Lancaster, Pa. 
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FIRES IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


PROF. WM. A. BUCKHOUT, VICE PRES’T PENNA. STATE COLLEGE. 


HE time of the year is at hand when 
forest fires are wide-spread and de- 
structive. So common have they become 
in many paits of our State that their ap- 
pearance causes but little surprise, and 
they are looked upon almost as a matter 
of course, little if anything being done to 
prevent or extinguish them, unless they 
threaten to involve specially valuable 
timber, fencesor buildings. On our moun- 
tain and other lands from which the usa- 
ble timber has been pretty fully gleaned 
fire is almost an annual occurrence. The 
drying winds of spring put the loose com- 
bustible matter in such condition that 
the slightest spark starts a fire which 
spreads with great rapidity, often involv- 
ing several square miles of territory, and 
extending to a distance determined only 
by the character of the weather and the 
amount of young sappy growth encoun- 
tered. The common opinion seems to be 
that no great harm is done, since there is 





so little visible which has any market | 


value; and hence our mountain and other 
lands which should be in process of refor- 
estation are periodically burned over, and 
even the owners appear to pay little heed 
to it. Every one admits that if fire could 


be kept out new tree-growth would grad- 
ually get a foothold, and in time complete 
reforesting would take place through 
In favora- 


seedlings and sprout growth. 





ble places which have been protected 
from the inroads of fire, this second growth 
has often become an important factor in 
the timber supply; and in some parts 
even of the older settled districts there is 
now a greater acreage of timber than there 
was forty or more years ago, just after the 
original growth had been removed. But 
since this reforesting is a slow process, 
and under present conditions the danger 
from fire so great, few pay adequate at- 
tention to the matter. It does not seem 
to be worth what it will cost. 

While the value of this second growth 
is a prime reason for using all means nec- 
essary to secure it, there is another rea- 
son for so doing, namely, because of the 
generally beneficial climatic value which 
a moderate proportion of woodland gives. 
This climatic influence, difficult to state 
exactly, consists in part in the mechanical 
protection which a well-wooded surface 
affords against very rapid melting of snow, 
and the eroding, plowing action of moun- 
tain torrents, in protection from severe 
winds, and, in part, in the more uniform 
moisture and heat imparted to the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. Small and difficult 
of measurement as such influences may 
be over an acre of ground, they become 
great over square miles of territory, and 
no better bulwark can be secured against 
the periodical washing and gullying of 
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freshets than through the maintenance of , 
our mountain and other forests. Forest | 
fires thus destroy the new growth which | 
would in time be of direct money value, 

and also open the way toand permit those | 
extremes of flood and drought, and those 
destructive winds, which render more pre- 
carious and uncertain all our labors. Not 
only this, but there is still a third reason 
why they are such a serious, injury, 
namely, because they destroy those con- | 
ditions of soil and surface which make 

forest growth possible. For, on moun- | 
tain and rocky land particularly, the most 

serious bar to tree growth is the extreme 

thinness and poverty of the soil, derived | 
from rock disintegration and the accumu- 
lation of organic matter. Anything which 
interferes with this natural process by 
which all soils have been produced, by so | 
much prolongs the time before trees can 
gain a foothold, and by so much retards 
their rapidity of growth. Fires, by con- 
suming the leaves and twigs, leave a 
mere film of ashes in place of the decom- 
posing mass which is so potent in the 
production of a soil. This is swept away 


by the first rain or strong wind, and any 
district periodically burned over loses 


more or less fully this beneficial covering. 
For these reasons the destructiveness of 
forest fires, although not readily estimated 
in dollars and cents, is none the less real, 
and the necessity for their prevention or 
better control none the less imperative. 

We find that the causes of forest fires 
vary greatly in different localities, and 
that from the circumstances of the case, 
they are often difficult to detect. There 
can be no doubt, however, that these fires 
are frequently due to criminal carelessness 
and indifference on the part of hunters, 
fishermen, berry pickers, and the like. 
Such persons being permitted to range at 
will for some minor purpose, are indiffer- 
ent to, of contemptuous of, the potent 
value of wild lands, and, since little of 
direct value is in sight, think but lightly 
of starting a fire which may get beyond 
their control, or even of firing directly if 
it suits them to do it. 

Men who are fully alive to the value of 
buildings and bonds, and would never | 
think of applying the torch to them, have 
sometimes no hesitation in starting a | 
mountain fire, which may burn over 
square miles of territory before it stops, 
and do inestimable damage in destroying 
forest conditions. It is against such ig- | 
norance, indifference, and malice that we | 
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should lift a warning voice, and enlist all 
Forestry, in 
this country, with all its attendant bene- 
fits, can never take a strong hold and 
become well rooted in our economy until 
this state of affairs becomes radically 


| changed. 


It is a standing menace to any effective 
forest legislation or practice. It renders 


| all our efforts weak and uncertain, causes 


the withdrawal of what little capital is 
invested in lands capable of reforesting, 
and, if continued, will make all such 
lands as barren and unproductive as a 
Sahara, in spite of our favorable climate 
and the spasmodic efforts of nature to 
repair the injury. More than this, it will 
react more or less directly upon our use 


| of cultivated land, and, indeed, upon all 


industries, since they are so intimately 
bound together that the prosperity of one 
is the prosperity of all. 

How to remedy or improve this lament- 
able condition of affairs is the practical 
question which confronts us to-day. We 
have some laws upon the subject, and 
although they are generally admitted to 
be imperfect and but partially effective, it 
is equally evident that they are not put 
in operation as they should and might be, 
if all persons were to insist upon their 
right under them. Before we can hope 
for thoroughly effective and satisfactory 
laws of any kind, we must determine by 
fair and full trial the operation of those 
already inexistence. The laws of general 
application and force at the present time 
are two. 

1. An act to protect timber lands from 
fire, approved June 2, 1870. 

Whereas, It is important to the people of 
the State that timber lands should be pro- 
tected from fire, which, owing to malicious 
conduct and carelessness of individuals, is 
causing vast havoc to the young growing 
timber, especially among our mountains ; 
therefore, 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in general assembly 
met, and it is hereby enacted by the author- 
ity of the same, That it shall be the duty of 
the commissioners of the several counties of 
this Commonwealth to appoint persons 
under oath, whose duty it shall be to ferret 
out and bring to punishment all persons 
who, either wilfully or otherwise, cause the 
burning of timber lands, and to take meas- 
ures to have such fires extinguished where 
it can be done; the expenses thereof to be 
paid out of the county treasury, the un- 
seated land tax to be the first applied to 
such expenses. 
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By act approved May 19, 1871, the 
county of Lycoming is exempted from the 
provisions of the act of June 2, 1870. 

Few persons have taken advantage of 
the privileges conferred by this law, partly, 
perhaps, from ignorance of it, and partly 
because of the trouble involved. It is ob- 
vious that the application for appoint- 
ments under the act must be made before 
a fire occurs, when it is suspected only 
that there is danger of fire, since evidence 
can be but rarely obtained afterwards. 
There is apparently no good reason why 
this may not be done. Should the law 
then prove ineffective or unwise, it should 
be amended or repealed. At present it is 
practically a dead letter. 

2. An act to prevent the burning of 
woods in any of the counties of this com- 
monwealth, approved June 11, 1879. 

Section r. Be it enacted, etc., That any 
person or persons who shall wantonly and 
wilfully kindle any fire on the lands of 
another, so as to set on fire any woodlands, 
barrens or moors, within the limits of this 
commonwealth, shall be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and on conviction thereof shall be 
sentenced to pay a fine not exceeding $300, 
and undergo an imprisonment not exceeding 
twelve months, or either or both at the dis- 
cretion of the court; and prosecutions for 
such offenses may be commenced at any 
time within two years from the commission 
thereof. 

Section 2. Upon the conviction of any per- 
son or persons from any of the offenses 
aforesaid, the commissioners of the county 
in which such conviction is had, shall pay 
to the prosecutor in every such case the sum 
of $50 out of the county treasury as a re- 
ward for the apprehension and conviction of 
the offender, and the defendant or defend- 
ants shall pay the same, with the costs, as 
in other cases, into the hands of the sheriff 
for the use of the county, and nothing herein 
contained shall prevent the prosecutor from 
being a competent witness in the prosecu- 
tion aforesaid. 

Cases and convictions under this act are 
likewise of infrequent occurrence. It is 
seldom that satisfactory evidence can be 
obtained. 

A large portion of the land exposed to 
firing is the property of companies or non- 
residents, and protection does not seem to 
them to be worth what it costs. A fur- 
ther complication arises from the ease and 
freedom with with such lands are overrun 
by a miscellaneous horde of hunters, fish- 
ermen and berry-pickers, who are, for the 
time being, as the owners themselves, 
cutting, burning, destroying without let 
orhindrance. Against them the ordinary 
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laws regarding trespass are seldom en- 
forced. 

These laws which give large control 
into the hands of an owner are, on the 
whole, but little employed, from fear of 
incurring ill will and malice, and too 
often from a greatly mistaken idea of the 
insignificant values threatened and im- 
paired by such trespassing. 

We need a radical change of practice in 
these regards. Notwithstanding the lax- 
ity of public sentiment and the imperfect- 
ness of our laws, it is possible to accom- 
plish a good deal if there is community 
of action. 

Let all organizations, not only of 
granges, farmers’ clubs, and agricultural 
societies, but also all bodies which own or 
control our forest lands, combine to apply 
and enforce the laws regarding trespass 
and firing, and agree to support one an- 
other in so doing. Judicious action of 
this kind could hardly fail to inaugurate 
a new era, and to pave the way for a new 
law whereby some township officer, per- 
haps a new one, shall be a fire-warden, re- 
quired to be on the alert to prevent fires, 
and empowered to summon help to extin- 
guish or surround them. The time has 
arrived and seems favorable for this radi- 
cal change. And no state is more in need 
of it, or will be more benefited by it, than 
Pennsylvania. With a large acreage of 
land unfitted by nature for any purpose 
but forestry, and admirably placed for 
conferring continuously all those benefits 
which flow from the preservation of a 
liberal percentage of land in forests, its 
greatest lack is adequate protection from 
fire and trespass. ‘This is botha disgrace 
to our civilization and an injury to our 
prosperity. The remedy lies with the 
people themselves. They should not be 
slow to apply it.—Audletin No. 23, Penn- 
sylvania State College Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 


<< ——___— 


‘Come here!’’ I sharply said, 
And the baby cowered and wept ; 
‘“Come here!’’ I cooed, and he looked and 
smiled, 
And straight to my lap he crept. 


The words may be mild and fair, 
And the tones may pierce like a dart; 
The words may be soft as the summer air, 
And the tones may break the heart. 


For words come forth from the mind, 
And grow by study and art; 

But the tones leap forth from the inner self, 
And tell what is felt in the heart. 


























































6000 SQUARE MILES. 


N a recent lecture in Philadelphia upon 
‘*The Relation of the Forests to the 
Commonwealth,’’ Prof. J. T. Rothrock, 
our Commissioner of Forestry, and the 
foremost authority in Pennsylvania upon 
trees and plant life in general, considered 
the relation of trees to the soil, and 
pointed out how the forests serve to keep 
the soil in place. He referred to the dis- 
covery, settlement and cultivation of this 
continent in the space of four centuries as 
one of the most remarkable events in the 
history of the world, and then went on to 
show how the destruction of the trees was 
begun by the settlers, and carried on to 
such a vast extent that very serious conse- 
quences are to be feared, if measures are 
not taken to restore the devastated forests. 
He told how he had traversed vast tracts 
of pine lands in the South, and had ob- 
served how they had been barked for the 
resinous substances which they contain, 
and were thus doomed to premature de- 
cay and death. 

A number of views illustrated how the 
forests of Pennsylvania have been de- 
stroyed, so that there are now, in conse- 
quence, 6,000 square miles of unproduc- 
tive land in the State, more than one- 
eighth of its entire area. 

Other views illustrated how in the 
valley of the Juniata, which the speaker 
called a nursery of floods, great loss of 
property has been sustained through 
freshets. He next explained how the 
trees produce soil and serve to keep it in 
its place, and said we are now face to face 
with the problem whether we would al- 
low this protective power to be swept 
away. Every 24 hours, he declared, 25,- 
ooo square miles of timber are swept off 
the face of our country. 

He denounced the burning of forests, 
and hoped that the sentiment would be- 
come general that the man who fires a 
forest is as bad as the man who steals a 
horse. He argued that, as the forests 
make the State valuable, the State 
should pay for them by diminished taxes, 
so that it might be more profitable for the 
owners of timber lands to retain the trees 
than toclear them off. He explained the 
relation of the trees to the atmosphere, and 
described, in illustration of the beneficent 
effects of the forest, the climate on the 
Pacific slope. 

In concluding, he made a plea for the 
culture of trees in cities, and showed, 
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among other illustrations, a view of the 
famous Dundas-Lippincott Elm, growing 
in the grounds of the old Dundas man- 
sion, Broad and Walnut streets. This 
splendid specimen tree Professor Roth- 
rock pronounced one of the noblest pro- 
ducts of nature that God has allowed to 
remain in this city, and he hoped for the 
honor of Philadelphia, that not a man or 
woman would remain silent or fail to pro- 
test against its destruction, should that at 
any time be contemplated. 


——__ > 


TYNDALL’S INFLUENCE. 





UPON THE TEACHING OF THE NATURAL 
SCIENCES. 


SITLY to appreciate the part, the 
mighty part, which John Tyndall has 
played in the education of this century, 
one must compare things as he left them 
with things as they were before that 11th 
of February, 1853, when he made his 
début as a lecturer on scientific themes. 
Until the days of the Quaker George Ed- 
mondson, the Principal of Queenwood 
when Tyndall first knew it, there had 
been in English schools no such thing as 
the teaching of practical science, and very 
little science of any other sort. Chemis- 
try and physics and their sister sciences 
had been generally looked upon as the 
costly and unprofitably hobbies of riper 
years, and of ample means and leisure. 
To the ‘‘masses’’ the world of science 
was still, despite the labors of Faraday, a 
thing forbidden; and none dreamed that 
it could ever be accessible to them; few 
even desired it. That Wonder which is 
the mother of knowledge was not yet 
born, for the man who was to bring it to 
the birth was not yet. And now? The 
change is hard to state and harder still to 
realize; and if the beginning of the 
change was with Edmondson, the foster- 
ing and quickening of it was with Tyn- 
dall and his fellow-workers. In one of 
his writings he tells how his ancestor, 
Wm. Tyndall, boasted ‘‘that he would 
place an open Bible within reach of every 
plough-boy in England.’’ In the same 
spirit the descendant, John Tyndall, made 
it his purpose to put the secrets of science 
within the ken of all; and he did it not so 
much by going out into the highways 
and hedges and dinning the a 4 of phy- 
sics into the ears of the uninitiated as by 
showing to them the marvels that might 


















be enjoyed for the asking, and by awaken- 
ing in his hearers the desire to know. 
Most accurate of workers himself, and 
safest of logicians, he had the gift of cloth- 
ing the most abstruse and forbidding of 
subjects in language so simple that all 
could follow, so vivid that few could for- 
get; and it was a wonderful testimony to 
his powers that the lecture hall was 
crowded to hear him speak on such seem- 
ingly uninviting matters as the ‘ In- 
fluence of Material Aggregation on the 
Manifestation of Force.”’ 

Dr. Frankland relates an instance of 
Tyndall's method of illustration. He was 
answering the ancient crux, ‘‘ Why is the 
sea blue?’’ He had propounded the 
scientific answer to the problem ; he went 
on to find some parallel which should fix 
it in his hearers’ memories. ‘‘And thus 
the blue eyes so much admired among the 
ladies of my audience owe their charm 
essentially to muddiness! Why doI give 
such instances? If I told you merely the 
dry scientific explanation, you would go 
away and straightway forget ; but these 
illustrations stick in your minds, and you 
cannot forget them.’’ Yet Tyndall was 
the last man to do anything which might 
debase or vulgarize his subject. He val- 
ued knowledge for its own sake, and 
wished others to share an enthusiasm 
like his own. In one of his public ad- 
dresses he took occasion to say that in his 
view the man of science should work with 
no eye even to practical results and util- 
ities, though these might and would 
accrue incidentally, but solely with the 
desire of knowing nature. 

It is just forty years since his first lec- 
ture caught the public ear, and, with the 
exception of the last six years, all that 
time was spent in ceaseless effort to ex- 
tend the knowledge of nature. At the 
beginning one enthusiast introducing the 
study of chemistry into his school, at the 
end scarce a school in the kingdom that 
has not some sort of equipment for the 
teaching of science—institutes and labor- 
atories multiplying on all hands, profes- 
sors and lecturers more than one can 
count, laboring in each of a score of 
specialized branches of science—from 
Board School to University, an organized 
system of scientific teaching. 

It would be hard to say how much of 
these results is due to Tyndall, but those 
who would understand the history of 
education in England may never lose 
sight of his influence upon the teaching 
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of the latter half of this century. True, 
he was himself wholly and solely a physi- 
cist, whose labors in other fields, such as 
that of geology or that of physiology, 
were meant rather as relaxations for him- 
self than as matters of instruction for 
others; but the force of his example 
made itself felt in all fields of scientific 
enquiry without distinction, and what he 
did directly and of purpose for his own 
science of physics he did indirectly for all 
her sisters.—ducational Times. 


SUPT. W. A. DERREMER. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


RUE teachers, either born or made, 

are rare, and a true teacher whose 
career, but just begun, showed promise of 
great and good work in the years to come, 
has lately passed away. W. A. Derremer, 
formerly Superintendent of Schools of 
Vineland, and late Supervising Principal 
of Atlantic City, New Jersey, who died 
in the month of October last, has left a 
large place vacant, not only in the hearts 
of his friends, but also among the work- 
ers of the profession he loved. 

As a man he belonged in no sense to 
the common type. Natural and unas- 
suming in manner, singularly sincere in 
speech and action, there was in his char- 
acter an unconsciousness and simplicity 
that seldom survives childhood, a gentle- 
ness and generosity that the sweetest of 
natures are apt to lose in early youth, and 
an unswerving honesty of purpose which 
is one of the rarest attributes of mature 
manhood. 

As an educator he was still more ex- 
ceptional; not so much for his mental 
powers, which were of a high order, as 
for his moral force which made him what 
he was—a teacher, in the best and truest 
sense of the term, because a builder of 
character. Not remarkably well educated 
to begin with, he was always a student 
and attacked with high courage any sub- 
ject he desired to study, wringing from it 


‘whatever it might hold that served the 


purpose which he had in view. Eager, 
earnest, untiring, this teacher found no 
day too long, no work too hard, no sacri- 
fice too great, that would further in any 
way the welfare of the children committed 
to his charge. 

His teaching was marked by a pecu- 
liarly fresh and attractive way of treating 
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everything connected with the work of 
the school-room, a spontaneity and origi- 
nality of method that awakened the latent 
mental forces of the dull, and the creative 
energies of the commonplace among his 
pupils; while the influence of the ideals 
he inculcated and the effect of the life he 
lived, incited to intense activity whatever 
was noblest in their varied natures. 
These facts stated, it goes without saying 
that government with him was easy and 
natural. Perhaps it was because he him- 
self lived a life of obedience to the Divine, 
that most difficult of Christian duties, 
that he so seldom failed to gain obedience 
from others. 

Then too, he had that power, most 
valuable to those holding supervisory 
positions, of arousing the enthusiasm of 
teachers as well as pupils. Under his 
inspiring guidance the indifferent became 
zealous, the sluggish energetic, the timid 
resolute, and the discouraged, taking 
heart of hope, despaired no longer. Only 
those confirmed, as it were, in their own 
conceit, and those with ingrained selfish 
natures, could withstand his helpfulness, 
his patience and his unvarying kindness. 

Seeing clearly, as he did, the instant 
need for better work in schools, for less 
waste of time and strength in teaching, he 
could not, with his conscience, walk on 
always in the well-worn paths of by-gone 
days. Fearless to a fault, he said out 
strongly what he had in his mind to say, 
believing literally that it was given him to 
speak. So he met, perforce—as all pro- 
gressive spirits must—antagonism, the 
ruthless, relentless antagonism of the un- 
buried dead of education’s dead past. 
Thus it was given him once to drink of 
the cup of persecution, held to his lips by 
prejudice, intolerance, and bigotry. That 
he drank it to the dregs with a spirit as 
serene as it was unresentful, as resolute 
as uncomplaining, was due neither to 
philosophy nor indifference, stoicism nor 
insensibility. It was the outcome of that 
genuine Christianity to which his whole 
later life, at least, bore testimony ; God 
governed, guided all—so he believed— 
and God had set him certain things to do, 
which being done must some way, some 
time, come to good, even if todo them hurt 
the doer. 

Absorbed in this idea, pain had no 
power to stay his steps, nor could malice 
move him from the course he had marked 
out. He went his way unfaltering, swerv- 
ing neither to the right because self-inter- 
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est showed an easier path, nor to the left 
that he might visit on the heads of those 
who sought to mar his work the sins 
they had committed. If he did not love 
his enemies, he showed none but kindly 
feelings toward them. If he did not do 
good to those who hated him, it was be- 
cause occasion did not offer ; and to pray 
for those who had despitefully used him 
and persecuted him would be quite in 
keeping with a nature so magnanimous 
as his. 

Many were the acts of his life which 
were worthy of all emulation, but the 
way he met death was the noblest of all. 
Year by year he had toiled on, and now, 
when his labor brought him money, and 
money meant a home; when his work 
met with appreciation, and appreciation 
meant friends; when his girls were grow- 
ing up, and domestic cares were lightened, 
suddenly he was stricken down, and saw, 
with the insight of those who are called, 
that the end had come. What it cost 
this ardent lover of his work to lay it 
down unfinished, to leave wife and child- 
ren unprovided for and unprotected, none 
can know. Before this it had been given 
him to pass through the fire of persecu- 
tion and he had shown the martyr’s 
spirit; now he revealed the hero’s heart. 
Promptly he began to arrange all his af- 
fairs. ‘‘Send in my resignation,’’ he 
said to his staunch friend, the doctor 
who attended him, “‘ It is not honorable 
for me to receive pay when I cannot 
work.”’ 

Then, through the weeks that followed, 
in the intervals of consciousness, though 
racked by agonizing pain, he looked 
death in the face with a fortitude that 
never failed. Nay, more. He looked at 
life for his loved ones, whom he was 
leaving in a world that he knew to be 
neither kind to the poor nor just to the 
weak, and yet made no murmur, uttered 
no protest; resting through all with 
tender trust on the Heavenly Father 
‘‘ who doeth all things well.’’ 

Thus he, who like ourselves had often 
failed in life to teach by precept, taught 
us—whom he has left to carry on the 
work he helped us for a little while to do 
—this last hard lesson by example, in 
his death—the lesson of loving and un- 
questioning obedience to the Great Mas- 
ter, whose faithful disciple he thus 
proved himself to be. 

LELIA E. PATRIDGER, 
6332 Union Avenue, Englewood, llinots. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK IN BERLIN. 
BY EDWIN W. CHUBB. 


OME readers of Zhe Pennsylvania 

School Journal may be admirers of 
Bismarck, and as I yesterday had the op- 
portunity of seeing him, I wish to say a 
few words about the way in which Berlin 
received him on his vist to the Emperor 
of Germany. Kaiser Wilhelm II. and 
the great diplomat have not been the 
most loving friends for three years. Who 
is at fault we cannot say. Possibly the 
young Emperor did not care to be gov- 
erned by the imposing figure that had 
shaped the policy of Germany for so 
many years. At least they separated, 
Bismarck retiring from the activities of 
public life and Wilhelm II. taking a new 
minister, or Retchskanzler. But the other 
day the Kaiser sent Bismarck a bottle of 
fifty-year-old wine and an autograph 
letter inviting him to call, and so the 
great man came to pay his compliments 
to the Emperor who to-day is celebrating 
his birthday. 

All Berlin was in excitement. Bis- 
marck, the man who had been the princi- 
pal factor in uniting Germany into a 
compact and powerful nation, was coming 
to Berlin to visit the Kaiser! 

Unter den Linden is a very broad street 
in which the Royal Palace is located. It 
was announced in the papers that Bis- 
marck would arrive about one o'clock. 
So we went to Unter den Linden to see 
the sights at twelve o’clock. Already 
along the whole street were tens and tens 
of thousands standing six to ten deep. 
Hundreds of policemen, many on horse, 
were keeping the crowds in proper place. 
And a German crowd has a great deal of 
respect for the police. The Kaiser had 
to meet the king of Saxony who was 
coming at the same hour, and so, much 
to his regret, had to receive Bismarck 
through Prince Heinrich. Instead of 
strewing roses and garlands on the street 
as we read of in romances, or casting 
themselves as sacrifices to the Juggernaut 
as in India, the practical German went 
along with a cart and spade and scattered 
sand on the smooth asphalt pavement to 
prevent the horses from slipping. Fi- 
nally, after having several hair-breadth 
escapes from the mounted police, who 
would ride right into the crowd which 
persistently pressed over the limit, we se- 
cured a good front position and waited. 
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Soon afar down the street we saw the cav- 
alcade coming. In a few moments there 
were in front of us about 50 cuirassiers, 
noblemen dressed in white and silver cos- 
tumes, carrying black and white pennants 
in one hand, galloping along, looking like 
a picture from the history of the Middle 
Ages. 

Just back of them came one of the 
royal carriages, with a driver dressed like 
a millionaire who had squandered all his 
money on a suit of clothes, and with two 
footmen with equally sumptuous apparel. 
The carriage was closed, but as he passed 
us Bismarck leaned forward and looked 
out, so that we saw him very well. His 
face is familiar toall. I was expecting 
to see him older and feebler. He is old, 
but he still has a look of vigor. His body 
is large. 

In the afternoon as he went from the 
Palace of the Empress Friedrich, the 
daughter of Queen Victoria, upon whom 
he called, we saw him again. An enthu- 
siastic German people followed all his 
movements yesterday, and as he left in 
the evening, amid the hearty cheers of an 
admiring people, he could do so with 
nobler pride than that which generally 
accompanies the triumphal marches of 
conquerors. 


THE TRAINING OF THE BOY.* 


REV. W. F. OLDHAM, D. D. 





| GREATLY value the opportunity 
afforded me this morning ; for he who 
in any wise affects your thinking or stirs 
you to more intelligent effort, reaches 
through you all Pittsburg—valuable 
Pittsburg—young, formative Pittsburg. 
I select the boy as the subject of the 
teacher's training because the greater in- 
cludes the less. The boy problem in- 
cludes the girl problem, not because the 
boy is of greater value than the girl, but 
because the problem of training him is 
the more difficult, and any help to the 
solution of this greater problem must in- 
clude the more tractable and docile girl. 
The boy comes to you at six. I wish it 
might be a year or two later. He re- 
mains with you ordinarily till he is four- 
teen or fifteen years old—eight or nine of 
the most plastic years of his life he is as 
clay in your hands to be modeled. Yours 





*An address delivered before the Pittsburg 
teachers on Saturday, January 13th, 1894. 
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are not the only hands working upon 
him. There are home influences, too 
often not co-operative; there are street 
influences, often sadly destructive ; but in 
the main it may be said his teachers and 
his fellow-pupils are largely the deter- 
mining forces entering into the forming 
of the boy’s ideals and conduct during 
these the crucial years. 

What are you to seek to do for him 
during these years? Get clearly before 
your minds what the logic of the situa- 
tion demands, and what we who care for 
the boy expect you todo for him, and by 
this standard judge yourselves and pass 
sentence upon your own work, and your 
intelligent application of this standard 
will reveal to you where you stand in 
your most noble occupation, better than 
approving or fault-finding school boards 
or gratified or dissatisfied principals. 
What you are to do for the boy is: 
1. Train him mentally, 7. ¢. create in 
him or rather evolve in him a thirst to 
know useful things, and then teach him 
how to set about learning them ; and 2. 
Train him ethically, develop in him con- 
science, t. é., prepare him for life in a world 
of obligation and responsibilities to his 
family, his neighbor, his country, his 
fellow-man, his God. 

Train him mentally. How? Fellow- 
teacher, I set forth only broad principles. 
You will not expect from me a disserta- 
tion on pedagogics. I too am a teacher, 
not of small facts but of broad principles. 
The details of your profession you know 
a great deal better than I can tell you. I 
am merely to indicate, in a broad survey 
of the country, its main topographical 
features. Here are the great peaks, there 
the watersheds, in these valleys the broad 
rivers flow. The details your practiced 
hands will sketclr in. You are to train 
the boy mentally. How? 

1. By creating in him a thirst to know 
useful things. Until this is done your 
text-books are a great weariness to the 
boy. The patent-medicine seller’s spring- 
time suggestion of ‘‘ that tired feeling,’’ 
is the boy’s winter and summer feeling so 
far as his school-books are concerned. 
The desire to know useful things once 
aroused, the problem grows easier. He is 
to be shown how to get the coveted know- 
ledge. Some things the /eacher must 
have before the boy’s training begins. 
There must be in the,teaching mind it- 
self an honest enthusiasm for knowledge. 
A mind that has ceased to inquire has 
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really ceased to be able to teach. A 
teacher who teaches the same old lessons 
with no new apprehensions of the truths 
they contain, like a preacher with his 
worn and yellow manuscripts, may present 
all the appearance of living usefulness, 
but is really moribund if not quite dead. 
A teacher who is not learning, a teacher 
who is not keenly in the pursuit of new 
ideas and thinks no new stimulating 
thoughts, a teacher who does not read, 
who does not mentally stretch himself 
upon the great thoughts of great minds, 
is a teacher stagnant, unproductive, like 
a blasted tree, dead at the top and dying 
downward. Let nosuch teacher imagine 
that any arduous discharge of routine 
duties is real teaching. 

2. A live teacher, his or her own 
mental landscape ever widening, will 
constantly throw new side-lights on the 
subjects in hand. Out of the fulness of 
her knowledge and still more because of 
the stimulation of recent mental exercise, 
there will be a freshness imparted to the 
otherwise hackneyed lesson which will 
somehow give the boy the persuasion 
that it is a valuable ‘“‘find’’ of living 
truth that is before him, and not merely 
a ‘‘fask.’’ The ‘‘task’’ idea is not the 
dominant one. Task there is, effort there 
must be, but it is for an end that seems 
to the teacher herself new and valuable. 

3. The teacher must have the talent to 
find the boy. There he is—a new boy to 
you, 7. ¢., an entirely new problem. Cer- 
tain broad characteristics of boyhood he 
has in common with all other boys, but 
there is a new and differentiating term in 
this problem that makes it an entirely 
new one, and that is the boy’s person- 
ality. You are to find behind all the gen- 
eral characteristics and ordinary accidents 
of boy’s estate—this particular ‘‘ boy.’’ 
There he is, not a very prepossessing sub- 
ject, perhaps. It may be that in all the 
forces operating upon that child’s life, 
yours is the only one that will stimulate 
him upward. Heredity, environment 
of home, etc., may all be dead against 
you—but there’s your boy—now find 
him. Dull, stupid, crass he may seem to 
be; mischief-loving, inattentive, heed- 
less he certainly is—but within and be- 
hind all that, remember there is in the 
boy somewhere an inextinguishable, an 
unceasing, an unresting desire ‘‘TO 
KNOwW.’”’ He'll run a mile just to see 
how a fire-engine works, and while 
thousands of men will run hither and 
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thither speculating on the damage done, 
etc., he will stand and absorbedly watch 
the way in which the engine pumps the 
water up through the hose, and will then 
go home and spend weeks in patient en- 
deavor to make a fire apparatus of his 
own. Now that boy is not dull—only 
the knowledge for which he thirsts does 
not seem to him to have anything in 
common with the truths of his text- 
books. Here’s another who says he 
hates geography, but will go three miles 
and hang around half a day, on a mere 
chance of seeing a cage or two of circus 
animals, or perchance a glimpse at a 
Zulu or a South Sea Islander. The boy 
has not the remotest idea that his 
‘“‘geography’’ has anything to do with 
the habitats of real live savages, or wild 
beasts, or strange birds. 

The boy’s insatiable desire to know, 
his curiosity, of whose never-failing readi- 
ness to be into everything that comes 
within his reach his elders constantly 
complain, the great pains he will be at 
to secure the knowledge he thinks desir- 
able, all prove that the divine thirst is 
within him. It is for you to direct this 
glowing desire towards useful knowledge, 
if you can somehow get him to under- 
stand that the very things which he 
desires to find out lie along the path you 
and your books have marked for him, 
and that these and much more wondrous 
and delightful secrets await his mastery. 
Let him somehow catch the idea that the 
learning of hard lessons is not merely a 
necessary duty to which small boys must 
submit, but from which the big boys free 
themselves—except the handful who are 
embryo professional prigs—but that hard 
lessons mean earnest contests for securing 
delightful and valuable facts ; let the boy 
once feel this, and you have given the 
right direction to his imperious thirst for 
knowledge and it now becomes easy to 
show him how to acquire the knowledge 
he desires. 

Will you pardon me, fellow-teachers, if 
I say that while lessons are marked and 
‘“‘tasks’’ assigned, it is exceedingly im- 
portant that the child be shown how to 
get the lessons—how to acquire the know- 
ledge behind the task—or imbedded in it, 
and that this very important matter of 
how to study is too largely overlooked. 
The plan too often pursued is that of a 
swimming-school I attended in my youth 
where the professor took his pupil out 
along a board from which he suddenly 
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plunged him into the water, telling him 
as he did so, ‘‘ Now strike out for the 
shore.’’ Some of his pupils learned to 
swim because they had to. I cannot 
swim to this day, and have cordially 
detested swimming-lessons ever since. If 
in the eight or nine years you have to do 
with a boy you persuade him that the 
elements of science and literature hold 
fascinating truths, and show him how to 
get at these truths, you have succeeded 
nobly, and the young mind thus aroused 
and instructed will not cease with school 
days to eagerly seek all valuable informa- 
tion that comes within its reach—and the 
end of school days will not be the end of 
reading days nor of study days. 

So much for his mental training. Of 
graver importance is my next item—the 
ethical training of the boy. An ill- 
trained or untrained intellect if heart and 
manners be good may leave an agreeable, 
useful, and subordinately effective man; 
but failure on the ethical side, defective 
moral training, can only make bad and 
therefore hurtful men. The keener the 
intellect, the better its training; if con- 
science be undeveloped, the worse, the 
more dangerous the man. Mental train- 
ing only puts the edge on the instrument. 
It is the moral training that determines 
whether it shall be a sharpened axe to 
hew down noxious growths or a keen 
rapier for an assassin’s hand. Now for 
the ethical training of a boy. I would 
lay down, as for his mental training, cer- 
tain requirements in the teacher, and cer- 
tain broad outlines along which the 
training is totrend. If for mental stimu- 
lation of the pupil enthusiasm for know- 
ledge and living progress in knowledge 
be absolutely necessary in the teacher, 
more emphatically in moral culfure must 
the teacher be imbued with enthusiasm 
for the qualities sought to be developed, 
and more surely will her own new vic- 
tories along her path tell upon the boy 
along his. 

The next step again is to find the boy. 
Shall I say that along the lines of moral 
influence the boy is rarely found except 
by an honest care for him? If there be 
any creature that responds to sincere in- 
terest and honest affection, it is a 
boy. Thereare cold, phlegmatic, self-re- 
pressed teachers, and some of them are 
fairly successful; but I judge that is not 
the material out of which successful 
teachers are usually made. A selfish or 
even self-contained teacher the boy may 
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fear—may even for some qualities respect 
—grow attached to her he will not, 
morally trained by her he cannot be. 
To find the boy, then, there must be room 
for him in the teacher’s heart, an honest 
interest in him in the teacher’s thought. 
Responding to this and catching the 
teacher’s moral enthusiasm, he is now in 
a fair way to begin the upward and most 
toilsome ascent along the moral path. 
What should he be taught? Where 
shall the accent be placed? What are 
the basal morals of boyhood? What the 
valuable and fundamental qualities to be 
developed? 

The quality of obedience. If the boy 
learns this anywhere it must be in the 
school room. Failure here is fatal. Poor 
discipline is immoral. It teaches disre- 
spect for authority, contempt for law. 
If to poverty of discipline be added re- 
dundancy of threats and wordiness of un- 
heeded monitions, the failure is ghastly. 
The teacher, unless she be very inexperi- 
enced and is now rapidly improving, has 
evidently missed her calling. If she can- 
not command obedience, she can only ex- 
pect discomfort for herself and moral dis- 
aster for her pupils. Obedience, however 
it may at first be compelled, must, for any 
permanent moral effect in the end, have 
two characteristics—it must be prompt 
and willingly rendered—because it is 
right and not because behind authority 
stands penalty. It must be prompt,— 
although Jesus did tell a story once of two 
young men who,'‘on receiving a command 
from their father to ‘‘go, work in his 
vineyard,’’ answered, the one ‘‘I go’’ 
and went not, and the other ‘‘I will not 
go’’ but afterwards he went—and He com- 
mended the second rather than the first. 
But this does not prevent our supposing 
a third, and the only right-acting and 
well-disciplined son, who had been taught 
rightly, both at home and in the public 
school, whose reply would be, ‘‘I go, sir, 
at once’’—and who went at once. 

And again, obedience must after a 
while be willingly rendered because the 
reasonableness and right of obedience is 
admitted, not because the wrath of the 
teacher is feared and the penalty of the 
broken law. The boy may be years in 
coming to this high grace, but this is the 
high ideal ever in the teacher’s mind and 
before the pupil’s eyes. If I were bound- 
ing the map of boyhood at school, I would 
place in the east the place of the rising 
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stream in upon all school-taught morals, 
prompt and willing Obedience. 

And if the east be bounded by Odedience, 
the south should be bounded by /uséice, 
the bed rock under the boy’s feet, the 
quality upon which he must be taught to 
squarely stand. We often mistake in the 
training of childhood, and attempt to 
teach lessons of self-renunciation and 
kindness to others prematurely, teaching 
self-renouncing love before justice. Says 
the mother, ‘‘O give up that ball or top 
or book. Don’t you see baby is crying 
for it? Now be good and give it to him.”’ 
And perforce the toy is taken from him, 
But injustice and not justice has been 
taught the boy, and his morals are not 
helped. God knows better than men. 
When He was teaching the race in the 
Kindergarten years of the Old Testament 
the law was, ‘‘An eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth,’’ rigid justice. By and by, 
as the ethical training of the race pro- 
gressed, justice blossomed into mercy, 
until finally the law became, ‘‘If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him.’’ Boyhood must 
not be expected to begin at the end of the 
course. The boy must be maintained in 
his rights. But justice is not merely co- 
extensive with one’s own rights. Justice 
is the virtue which consists in giving to 
every one his due. The boy is, therefore, 
to learn to scrupulously regard the rights 
of others—to render unto each one in the 
varied relations of life. what is each 
one’s due. ‘‘To render unto Czesar the 
things that are Casar’s and to God the 
things that are God’s.’’ Honor where 
honor is due, respect where respect is due. 

On the west I would bound boyhood 
with Honesty—on the west, where are 
found the Pillars of Hercules, with their 
inscription, Ve plus ultra, ‘‘ Nothing more 
beyond,’’ for of the mere earthly virtues 
this is the utmost. ‘‘ An honest man’s the 
noblest work of God.’’ But honest men 
must have a beginning somewhere; and 
honest men usually begin as honest boys. 
Now honest boys are not a spontaneous 
growth. Out of the soil of fallen human 
nature—whatever your theology may in- 
terpret the ‘‘ Fall’’ to be - experience has 
shown you, as it has shown me, that 
honesty is not generally a native growth. 
Most boys have to be taught to be 
honest; and it helps a great deal in 
the teaching if the teacher herself has a 
horror of deceit and a keen eye to see 
through a sham. No boy of any wit will 
attempt to be dishonest with a teacher 
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whose penetration and discernment he 
knows will detect him. Few boys will 
continue to attempt a deceit when they 
feel the teacher regards such attempts 
with loathing. Through the teacher’s 
feelings at first vicariously, at length per- 
sonally, the boy will loathe deceit him- 
self. When parent and teacher are one 
in the matter, children early learn hon- 
esty. When the teacher stands alone, 
still the training, though more difficult, 
is not impossible. 

I would bound boyhood on the north 
—that’s the heavenly side of him— 
with Unselfishness. ‘The boy who does 
not stand on justice can never rise into 
real unselfishness, for, though he may 
sometimes resign his own rights, he will 
at other times with equal impulsiveness 
invade the rights of others. Unselfish- 
ness is by no means native to boyhood. 
It is the crowning peak of the moral up- 
lands. The feet often grow weary before 
they reach it. Indeed, all our days the 
Great Teacher keeps us at school, and 
the most advanced of His pupils has but 
poorly learned the lesson. ‘‘Sam,’’ said 
one little hungry-eyed boy to another 
who was eating an apple, ‘‘Sam, give us 
the core.’’ ‘‘Jim,’’ said Sam solemnly, 
while he munched away at his apple, 
‘this apple hain’t got no core.’’ Boys’ 
apples rarely have cores—indeed, few 
men’s have. Do not then expect too 
large things of your children, and if here 
and there, in little ways, the boy shows 
that he is not altogether forgetful of what 
you are constantly hoping from him and 
illustrating to him, why ‘‘ thank God and 
take courage.’’ 

Now, how shall all these qualities be 
best taught and developed? Teachers, 
not because I am a minister, but because 
I have personally tried the experiment 
over and over again with boys, I would 
say the very best way to get boys imbued 
with a desire and love for the qualities of 
which I speak, is to bring the boy into 
the discipleship of Jesus Christ, the great 
exemplar of perfect morals. There is in 
a boy’s heart a great capacity for hero 
worship. He will imitate a hero with 
wonderfully more vigor and persistency 
than he will mind a proverb or heed your 
didactic homilies. Let the strong, pure 
ideal of Jesus rise before the child vision, 
and you have done more for the boy’s 
morals than by darkening counsel with 
words. 

Ah, but the public schools are not to 
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teach religion! Are they to teach morals, 
or are you to train up intellectual Yahoos? 
If morals are to be taught, are not morals 
the skeleton, the frame-work, of religion? 
Ah! but the public schools are to be care- 
fully guarded against sectarianism. That 
is right. But Jesus belongs to no sect. 
We all believe in Jesus. The Roman 
Catholic, the Protestant, the Jew, the 
Unitarian, all believe in Jesus; and we 
all believe in the words of Jesus. Who 
objects to the Lord’s Prayer? Who to 
the Sermon on the Mount? Who to the 
disciples’ prayer in the close of the fourth 
gospel? Yet these are the words that re- 
veal the heart of Jesus. I would have 
every teacher of every child know Jesus 
and hold Him up as the boys’ hero. 


——— > 
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N the western part of North Carolina, 

situated on the right and left banks of 
the French Broad River, along which it 
stretches for a distance of six miles, is the 
estate owned by Mr. George W. Van- 
derbilt. The area included in it was 
formerly held by a number of small 
farmers who were obliged to use without 
reserve all the resources of their scantily 
productive lands. They were in the habit 
of cutting all trees which could be used 
or sold as fuel, fencing or saw-logs. They 
turned their cattle into the forest and often 
burned over their woodlands for the sake 
of the pasturage. A large part of the 
supply of fire-wood for Asheville formerly 
came from land included in this estate. 
Under such treatment the forest, origin- 
ally of moderate quality, grew steadily 
worse. The more valuable species of 
trees were removed, and the less valuable 
remained to seed the ground and perpet- 
uate their kind. The fertility of the soil 
was destroyed by fire, while the young 
trees which grew up plentifully in many 
places were cut back year after year by 
the browsing of cattle. 

The condition of a large part of the 
forest was deplorable in the extreme when 
a system of forest management, the first 
of the kind in America, was begun under 
the direction of Gifford Pinchot as con- 
sulting forester. Where old spreading 
trees, many of which were already per- 
ishing, were seriously injuring the young 
growth below them, a series of improve- 
ment cuttings were instituted to remove 
the older trees and prepare the way fora 
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working plan under which trees of the 
same age are grouped together so that 
there may be (as nearly as possible) as 
many separate groups as there are years 
in the age of the oldest trees. Cattle and 
fire were excluded from the forest be- 
cause the presence of these two destruc- 
tive agencies may be fatal to the future 
of any forest. Fire had already done 
great injury to the quality of the forest 
floor by consuming the waste and dead 
leaves, destroying, in conjunction with 
too much light and air, that all import- 
ant factor, the vegetable mould. Where 
the crop was not dense enough, but was 
too old to allow planted trees to compete 
successfully with those already on the 
ground, the forest was allowed absolute 
rest. 

The improvement cuttings were man- 
aged so that the falling trees should do 
the least harm to the other trees. The 
trees which were to fall were carefully se- 
lected, marked and notched with an axe 
under the direction of the foreman, and 
thrown by the sawyers in the place he 
had selected. A lumberman young 


enough to be willing to learn, old enough 


to have had practical experience in hand- 
ling men and lumber on a large scale, and 
of sufficient foresight and enterprise to 
appreciate the possibilities of forestry, was 
found in the Adirondack region of New 
York and engaged to superintend the 
work. A small crew was set to work 
cutting cord-wood under his oversight, 
and the men were gradually taught to 
spare the young growth. From this 
nucleus foremen were gradually found to 
take charge of other crews as the work 
increased, and to carry the principles in 
which they had been drilled into wider 
effect. It was found necessary to enlarge 
the force very slowly, for the idea of any 
care for the next crop was totally new to 
the men, and was slowly grasped in its 
full meaning. Those who are trained 
must be given steady employment, for the 
work of instruction is too cumbersome to 
be gone through with year by year. 

So iar as can be judged at this early 
date the improvement cuttings seem to 
have accomplished what was expected of 
them. The appearance of the forest where 
they have passed has been much improved 
and the young trees which have been 
set free are doing well. Although it is 
too early to pronounce definitely upon 
all their effects, two effects seem to have 
been established. These are, that large 
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trees surrounded by a dense growth of 
smaller ones may be felled and removed 
with comparatively unimportant injury 
to the young crop, and that the additional 
expense of the necessary care beyond tiat 
of the ordinary destructive lumbering is 
so small as to be out of all proportion to 
the result. If this latter fact should be 
established later on in other parts of the 
United States, as there seems little reason 
to doubt that it will be, its importance to 
the future success of forestry will be very 
great. Its value in practice is enormous. 

The general objects of forest manage- 
ment at Biltmore are three in number. 
The first is profitable production, which 
will give the forest direct utility. If this 
were absent, the existence of the forest 
would be justified only as it lends beauty 
and interest to the estate. Second, a 
nearly constant annual yield which will 
give steady occupation to a trained force, 
allow a permanent organization and make 
regular operations possible. Third, an 
improvement in the present very mediocre 
condition of the forest, without which its 
future would be nearly hopeless. 

These general objects are to be attained 
by means of two systems of management. 
On the east side of the French Broad 
river the Regular High Forest System 
will be adopted, and the Selection System 
on the west side. In each case the rota- 
tion or the length of time in which a sec- 
ond crop becomes ripe on the same ground 
after the removal of the first, was fixed at 
150 years. In a theoretically perfect for- 
est, under the Regular High Forest Sys- 
tem, there would be as many sub-divi- 
sions as there were years in the rotation. 
The trees of each sub-division would be 
of equal, age and would differ from those 
of the next sub-division by one year. In 
the present case, for instance, the oldest 
sub-division, bearing trees 150 years of 
age, would be ready for the axe, and the 
cutting after passing over it, and then 
over all others in succession, would reach 
it again at the end of 150 years. 

The Selection Forest in its perfect 
state has trees of all ages mixed together 
everywhere, instead of being separated 
into groups of uniformage. The annual 
yield is taken each year from all parts of 
the forest. But under such a method, 
transportation would manifestly be too 
costly for American conditions. Conse- 
quently the localized Selection System 
was adopted in its place. Under it the 
annual yield comes from a restricted por- 
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tion during several years; then from an- 
other portion during a like period, and so 
on until the cutting has passed over the 
whole forest. In the present case the 
yield comes from one-fifth the area dur- 
ing each period of five years. Conse- 
quently the cutting will return over the 
same land once in 25 years. 

Under the direction of Mr. Frederic 
Law Olmsted, a collection of trees and 
shrubs has been made with the intention 
of planting them out when they have at- 
tained a proper size, along the line of a 
road to be called the Arboretum Drive. 
This road, five miles in length, will run 
through one of the most beautiful por- 
tions of the estate, and will be lined for a 
hundred feet, on either side, by plants of 
the collection. It is the intention to 
make this Arboretum one of the finest in 
existence. There are already in the 
nursery more kinds of trees and shrubs 
than there are in the Botanical Gardens 
at Kew, near London, and the number is 
being steadily increased. The climate 
will allow a larger variety of trees than 
that of any other large Arboretum which 
has so far been begun, while the liberal 
plan of the work is intended to make the 
best use of so admirable an opportunity. 
A careful record of the treatment of each 
species will be kept, while a Forest Botan- 
ical Library, already of considerable ex- 
tent, will furnish the necessary aid to 
study. Over 1ooo acres composed of old 
clearings stiuated largely on the tops and 
shoulders of the hills on the side toward 
the river, will be used later on for plant- 
ing forest trees. 

The foregoing facts have been culled 
from, and are given for the most part in 
the language of a neat booklet on the Bilt- 
more Forest, forwarded to Governor Pat- 
tison, with the compliments of Gifford 
Pinchot, at the request of Chas. Brodhead. 
It is fortunate that these experiments in 
forestry are under the patronage of a 
millionaire like Mr. George W. Vander- 
bilt, who is a gentleman of superior liter- 
ary and scholarly tastes, and whose ex- 
ample is a splendid instance of what rich 
men can do for their country and their 
fellowmen. ‘The experiments in the Bilt- 
more Forest may add new species to our 
list of commercially valuable trees, dis- 
cover new uses for those already known, 
and add greatly to our silvicultural 
knowledge of the trees which it will con- 
tain. The value of the methods already 
used in its treatment will be determined, 





new adaptations of the principles of for- 
estry to American conditions will be de- 
veloped, and information as to the busi- 
ness side of forest management will be 
gained. But, above all, it will be useful 
in defining and helping to solve the pro- 
blems with which American Forestry 
must deal, and in awakening an interest 
in those practical details upon which its 
success in the future must, of course, so 
largely depend. 
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F the rich and tired people who give 

conventional parties in hot weather 
were to follow the example of some young 
New England students, they could havea 
summer outing that would refresh them 
like the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land, and they would learn something 
besides. The young people were of both 
sexes, which made the party all the mer- 
rier. Early in April, when the buds be- 
gan to swell and take shape, they formed 
themselves into a tree club. Its object 
was the study of American forest trees in 
their vicinity. Many of them in the be- 
ginning did not know an oak from a wil- 
low, or an acorn from a sycafnore ball. 
They had a few standard text-books, but 
their one great book was rightly nature’s 
own, the trees themselves. 

Each Saturday afternoon, from April 
till cold weather, a meeting was held, the 
first fifteen minutes of which were occu- 
pied by literary exercises, such as the 
reading of poems or quotations about 
trees and all belonging to them. ‘The 
distinctive work expected of each member 
of the club was making a collection of the 
leaves, buds, blossoms, nuts and fruits of 
all the trees in the locality. Beginning 
with the first blossom buds, the member 
was expected to collect and press speci- 
mens, the full flower, the green leaf and 
the richly-colored leaf of the same tree in 
autumn. A list of more than one hun- 
dred of the common American forest 
trees was given to each individual, so 
that he might find the trees and familiar- 
ize himself with the appearance, habits of 
growth and uses. 

The best part of the time spent was that 
occupied with the long, pleasant tramps in 
search of specimens. They were a per- 
petual delight. The club members found 
how each tree grew always in given lo- 
calities. and whether on hilltop or in val- 
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ley, and what kind of soil they indicated, 
and secured trophies for the leaf album. 
When they returned home they were 
tired, but happy aud healthy, and the 
walks gave them such an appetite for 
dinner as the tired lounger on the summer 
hotel piazza never knows. Ever after 
that summer the members of the club will 
have their eyes open when they walk or 
drive. No landscape will be dull. The 
powers of observation developed then will 
be invaluable all the rest of their lives. 
By the examination of trees they have 
trained eye and mind to closely observe 
other things. It will save them many a 
mistake. This is by no means the least 
of the good accomplished by the tree club. 
— West Chester Local News. 


THE VANISHING FOREST. 








HE State Forestry Commission, ap- 

pointed by the Governor, has a wide 
and important work before it, the magni- 
tude of which is doubtless fully appre- 
ciated by the gentleman directed to con- 
sider the best way out of a serious 
situation; and if they discover some plan 
during the process of inquiry and investi- 
gation that will serve to restore the wasted 
territory, they will solve a problem that 
has long had the earnest force of public 
pressure back of it, a pressure in the form 
of public necessity. 

It has been some years since Arbor 
Days were established as an avenue 
through which to repair the great losses 
annually suffered by the work of denu- 
dation carried on by the lumber interests, 
and the Pennsylvania State Forestry As- 
sociation has been an invaluable auxiliary 
as an agent bent upon acquainting the 
public with the permanent loss sustained 
in the general destruction of the once un- 
rivaled forests that covered the northern 
and western central counties; but the 
results from these two sources have been 
feeble at best, and the State concludes at 
last by legislation to arrive at the core of 
the trouble through a Forestry Commis- 
sion. This is a wise course to pursue. 
As a beginning it must eventually pro- 
vide a sure foundation for future legisla- 
tive action, and the light turned on the 
present condition of the timber sections 
means truth in all its forceful nakedness. 

The Forestry Commission find a re- 
markable condition of things, for instance, 
in Schuylkill, Luzerne, Lackawanna and 
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Carbon counties, from whose mountain 
sides the standing timber long since dis- 
appeared to be used in the mines as sup- 
ports. Nothing has been done to restore 
by growth the supply so taken, largely 
from the fact that the native woods were 
exhausted and no re-creation was possible. 

In other sections like those found in 
Clearfield, Clinton, Jefferson, Elk, Ly- 
coming, Cameron and contiguous coun- 
ties, where the axe and lumberman found 
virgin timber kingdoms fifty years ago, 
the despoliation has been of such a char- 
acter as tocause much alarm, even among 
the residents of the territory covered. 
For the first time this year the city of Lock 
Haven, once a thriving centre of the 
lumber interests, finds itself with a scant 
supply of logs for its mills, and in fact 
the great boom is practically closed. 
Williamsport has been the recognized 
head and front of the Susquehanna lumber 
trade, the mills there sending annually 
to market hundreds of millions of feet of 
finished and unfinished lumber, but the 
supply has been dwindling until there 
is now scarcely a respectable showing. 

Investigation will introduce facts to the 
Commission showing that Pennsylvania’s 
once inexhaustible supply of timber has 
really such a thing as a limit, and that 
the time has come to save the pine and 
hemlock wherever the course of salvation 
can be judiciously pursued. Only as far 
back as the year 1874, when John E. 
DuBois penetrated the wilderness from 
Driftwood along Bennett’s Branch to the 
Sandy Lick, he found fifty miles of close 
growth in pine and hemlock as straight 
as an arrow. ‘To-day there is hardly a 
stick worth cutting, and his claim that 
the timber stretch was inexhaustible 
comes as a warning cry to care for that 
which remains. 

If the Commission can stop the pot- 
hunter from firing the woods, and kindred 
to him the very many who cultivate the 
huckleberry and blackberry by burning 
over extensive areas yearly in order to 
have larger crops at the expense of the 
young timber shoots, they will eliminate 
the cause of much of the waste and de- 
struction in State forests. If in addition 
to this the Commission can induce the 
various corporations, companies and 
owners of timber tracts to set out again 








young trees in place of those taken away, 
| some day the virgin forests will return, 

but never again as the settlers found 
them a half century ago.—/hila. Times. 
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CARLISLE INDIAN SCHOOL. 


T noon on Wednesday, February 
f\ 28th, a apecial train from Washing- 
ton and Philadelphia brought a large num- 
ber of invited guests to the Indian Indus- 
trial School at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, to 
witness the sixth graduating exercises 
upon the fifteenth anniversary of the 
school. Among the distinguished visi- 
tors were Hon. J. Sterling Morton, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture; Hon. C. H. Mansur, 
Second Comptroller of the United States 
Treasury ; H. M. Teller, formerly Secre- 
tary of the Interior; Judge D. M. Brown- 
ing, Commissioner of Indian Affairs; Dr. 
W.N. Hailmann, Superintendent of In- 
dian Schools; Hon. Thomas Dunn Eng- 
lish, author of the old song ‘‘ Ben Bolt,’’ 
written nearly fifty years ago; E. W. 
Whittlesey, Secretary of the Board of In- 
dian Commissioners; Dr. C. E. Postley ; 
H. M. Brush, of the Interior Department; 
Rev. S. S. Gilson, of the /resbyterian 
Banner, Pittsburg; Prof. Chas. C. 


Painter, Agent of the Indian Rights As- 
sociation; Mrs. Quinton of the Women's 
Indian Rights Association, with a hun- 


dred or more staunch outing patrons and 
friends of the School. 

The exercises of Wednesday afternoon, 
which were held in the gymnasium, con- 
sisted of military drill by a company of 
Indian boys, followed by dumb-bell and 
Indian club work by both boys and girls. 
This with the exercises on parallel bars 
and vaulting horse, rings, trapeze, rope 
ladder, poles, and other gymnastic ap- 
paratus, elicited enthusiastic applause. 
Between the close of the gymnastic drill 
and supper, the shops and industrial de- 
partments were inspected by several hun- 
dred visitors. 

In the evening there was a musical 
programme by students, which was in- 
terspersed with addresses by Lone Wolf, 
Chief of the Kiowas; Cloud Chief, Chief 
of the Cheyennes ; Quanah Parker, Chief 
of the Comanches; Black Coyote, Chief 
of the Arapahoes; each of whom spoke 
briefly. These visiting chiefs had been 
invited to attend the Commencement ex- 
ercises, and their transportation was paid 
by the Cheyenne, Arapahoe, Kiowa and 
Comanche pupils of the school, the boys 
and girls contributing from their savings 
for that purpose. Lone Wolf, through 
his son Delos Lone Wolf, as interpreter, 
said in part: 

‘Through the kindness of Captain 


! Pratt we are here to greet each other to- 
night. It was not accident that brought 
us here, but the purpose of the Great 
Spirit. He put kind thoughts in the 
heart of Captain Pratt, that have caused 
him to invite us here to-night. As I 
look about and see the faces of Indian 
young men and women, I am thankful 
for the privileges given our childien. I 
can hardly tell that our children here in 
this building are Indians; they are 
brought up differently; their minds are 
trained. As you see me, an Indian, 
standing on this platform in citizen’s 
clothes, I can neither read nor write. 
But it is not my fault. As we look over 
the past we see the wild Indian people 
wasting their time, and it is their fault 
that I cannot read or write. The think- 
ing power of the white people is very 
great. Mine might have been so had I 
trained it. When there is a great work 
to be done, the Great Spirit sends a man 
for it. I am sure God raised up Captain 
Pratt and put within him love for his In- 
dian brethren. 

‘“You are many in number, and the 
whole Indian question rests on you. 
While I am talking, God is listening, and 
he is glad, I am sure, for though ignor- 
ant I have the right spirit in me to see 
the Indian children grow up like white 
people. Iam glad we have the chance 
to meet each other here. It was God’s 
will that we should meet.’’ 


Quanah Parker, Cloud Chief and Black 
Coyote, each followed in turn expressing 
much the same thought as the first 
speaker, which was warmly received by 
the eager listeners. 

Capt. Pratt then introduced Hon. Mr, 
Morton, Secretary of Agriculture, who is 
best known for the good work which he 
did when, as Governor, he introduced 
Arbor Day into Nebraska and the United 
States. He made a feeling and eloquent 
address from which a single paragraph 
is taken: ‘‘ It was my fortune forty years 
ago to become a pioneer on the west bank 
of the Missouri River, and for my neigh- 
bors I had all of the Omaha tribe of 
Indians, and when I remember the music 
they made in the village during the long 
hours of those weary nights, and compare 
it with the melodies that we have heard 
from these boys and girls to-night, I feel 
certain that there has been a mightier 
power than that of man directing this 
wonderful intellectual development.’’ 

Dr. English was then introduced as the 
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author of ‘‘ Ben Bolt,’’ and gave an inter- 
esting recitation of that well-known song. 

Senator Teller made a brief and earnest 
address, in which he said: ‘‘ Capt. Pratt 
has built up this school in spite of ob- 
stacles, in spite of opposition, under dis- 
couraging conditions, until as one of the 
Indian chiefs who addressed you to-night 
has said, ‘It is on a hill and everybody 
looks at it.’ It is ¢he Indian school of 
the continent. There are schools on 
which, I understand, more money has 
been spent, byt there are no schools 
which can return such benefits to the In- 
dian race and to our own race as this 
school can return to them.’’ 

The visitors, during these exercises, 
filled one-half the chapel, and with the 
pupils the hall was crowded. 

In the forenoon of the next day the 
shops, dormitories and school-rooms were 
inspected, and the visitors were allowed 
to roam at will. The commencement ex- 
ercises proper began at 1:15 p. m., and 
were held in the gymnasium, the attend- 
ance being so great that the chapel could 
not accommodate the large number. 
Over 1500 people were present. The 
platform, in the centre of the south side 
of the hall, was decorated with ferns, 
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potted plants and drapery of National 
colors. A little west of the centre, sus- 
pended in separate letters, hung the class | 
motto: ‘‘Something yet to be attained.’’ 

On the platform were the prominent per- 
sons above mentioned and many others, 
including Judge Henderson, President 
Reed and Vice-President Himes, of Dick- | 
inson College, Rev. Dr. Norcross, pastor 
of the Second Presbyterian church of Car- 
lisle, Rev. H. G. Ganns, rector of St. 





Patrick’s church, Rev. Dr. Edgar, Presi- 
dent of Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
and others. 

The printed programme is here given. 
For the addresses of the graduates, see 
copy of Zhe Red Man, containing a full 
report of the exercises, which may be 
had for five cents from M. Burgess, Car- 
liske. It is a most interesting issue of 
that paper, upon which all the mechan- 
ical work is done by the Indian boys. 

Part First. 

I. Prayer, Rev. Dr. Norcross. 

2. Overture, ‘‘ Fra Diavolo,’’ 
Band. 


Auber, Indian 


3. Oration, ‘‘Man Alive’’ with Greeting, 
Hugh Sowcea. 
4. Chorus, ‘‘The Heavens Are Telling,”’ 


Haydn, Choir. 
5. Oration, ‘‘ Reflections,’’ Minnie Yandell. 
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6. Declamation, ‘‘ America, the Colossus of 
Nations,’’ Newton Booth, Thomas Black Bear. 


7. Trio, ‘‘Morning’s Invitation,’’ Veazie. 
Julia Dorris, Linnie Thompson, Belinda Archi- 
queite. 

Fart Second, 

1. Oration, ‘‘ Put Yourself 
Martha Napawat. 

2. Declamation, ‘‘The Vanished City,’’ R. 
Gilder, Ida May Warren. 

3. ‘‘Our Victorious Banner,’’ Benedict, Choir 
and Band. 

4. Oration, “Something Yet to be Attained,”’ 
with Valedictory, William H. Denomie. 

5. Historic, ‘‘ Recollections of the 
Beyer, Indian Band. 

6. Presentation of Diplomas. 

7. Addresses. 

8. ‘‘God Save Our Union,’’ Gilmore, School. 

g. Benediction. 

Dr. Hailmann, Superintendent of In- 
dian schools, presented the diplomas to 
the graduating class. (For life-like pic- 
tures, with names of graduates, see en- 
graving herewith. ) 

Dr. Hailmann made some interesting 
remarks on his impressions of the school, 
and gave good advice to the graduating 
class. After the presentation of diplo- 
mas, Judge Browning, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, was presented to the 
audience by Captain Pratt. 

He was highly gratified at the senti- 
meuts expressed during the exercises of 
the day by the speakers who had ap- 
peared, and by the addresses of the In- 
dian chiefs the night before. To the 
graduating class he said, ‘‘ The highest 
praise has been won by you when you 
can point to a record of faithful work in 
this school. It is important that you 
should have an education. Every one 
of the human race is entitled to an op- 
portunity. Yet do not look on the selfish 
side alone, for a selfish man cannot be a 
useful member of society. Captain Pratt 
knows that he has my support. May he 
carry on this work till every Indian young 
man and woman is well educated.”’ 

Hon. Chas. H. Mansur then addressed 
the large audience. He referred to hav- 
ing met one of the Indian chiefs in the 
Far West some years ago, and said: 
“Little did I think that I would meet 
him in this civilized assemblage. Two 
hundred years ago there were in the 
United States about 250,000 Indians, but 
the whites have increased to over 64,000,- 
ooo. Whatdoesit mean? It means that 
the white man’s road is better than the 
red man’s. We have come tothis: The 
Indians are on their last reservations. 
They have little more to give, and we 
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Flora Campbell, Howard Gansworth, Thos. B 
Alaskan. Puscarora. Kiowa. 
Andrew Beard, Sioux. Henry Warren, Chippewa. 


Bear, Martha Napiwat, Susie Metoxen, Em 
Sioux. Oneida. 
Wm. Denomie, Chippewa. Ida Warrer 
Alaskan. Florence L. Wells, Alaskan. 


James D. Flannery 
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xen, Emmanuel Bellefeuille, Wm. J. Tygar, Belinda Archiquette, Siceni Nori, 

Chippewa. Shawnee. Oneida. Pueblo. 
la Warren, Chippewa. Hugh Sowcea, Pueblo. Minnie M. Yandell, Bannock. 
kan. Florence Miller, Stockbridge. Ida Powlas, Oneida 
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must change our policy.’’ Of the pupils 
he said: ‘*‘ 1 will not be content until they 
come to Washington and show the Senate 
and House what they can do.’’ 

The singing of Gilmore’s stirring Na- 
tional hymn ‘‘ God save our nation’’ by 
600 trained Indian voices, assisted by the 


band, was the closing musical feature of | 


the programme. The volume of tone, 
rich and harmonious, 


—- 
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was that of the | 





greatcongregation.’’ Thisanniversary 
of the Carlisle Indian School was memor- 
able for its large number of visitors from 
a distance, the encouraging presence of 
its co-operating outi patrons, the 
strength of its graduating class, and the 
many earnest and enthusiastic addresses 
upon the Indian question along Carlisle 
lines that were made by men of prominence 
under the Government.— 7he Red Man. 
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“Ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock ; it will 
be growin’ when ye’re sleepin’.”” Scotch Farmer. 


N. C. SCHAEFFER - - J. P. McCASKEY 


ARBOR DAY PROCLAMATION. 


In the name and by authority of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, 
A PROCLAMATION. 

‘THE beneficent results attending the proper 

observance of ‘‘Arbor Day,’’ in Pennsyl- 
vania, have been apparent to the most casual 
observer. Much has been done in the way of 
ornamentation of our yards, gardens, public 
streets and parks, but mnch still remains to be 
done. The oft-repeated calls for a more general 
and active observance of the day have not been 
met with that general response so earnestly de- 
sired. The destruction of our timber lands con- 
tinues with increased vigor, and unless public 
opinion is awakened to the dangers that con- 
front us, the woodlands of the State will soon 
remain only in memory. 

The rapid disappearance of our native forests, 
the constant and indiscriminate destruction 
of the wood-lands, the influence of forests in 
their relation to floods and droughts, to climate 
and atmosphere, to health and comfort, to 
pleasure and entertainment, to occupation and 
profit,—all combine to make ‘‘ Arbor Day”’ one 
deserving the support and encouragement of 
every citizen having at heart the future welfare 
of the State. Aside from all philanthropic 
motives, self-preservation and a selfish concern 
for the health and comfort of ourselves and 
those closely dependent upon us demand that 
some consideration be given to this important 
qnestion. 

Attention is called to the provisions of an Act 
of our General Assembly, approved May 23d, 
1893, (Pamphlet Laws 1893, page 115,) by virtue 
of which a Forestry Commission is now in ex- 
istence in our State, and is earnestly engaged in 
the performance of its duties. From its report 





to the next Legislature, much valuable infor- 
mation on this important subject is expected. 
But legislation will be worse than vain unless it 





, is brought about and supplemented by an edu- 
cated and progressive public opinion. 

Now, therefore, I, Robert E. Pattison, Gov- 
ernor of the said Commonwealth, im accordance 
with custom, which has received the official 
sanction of our General Assembly, whereby the 
Governor is requested to appoint, annually, a 
day, to be designated as Arbor Day in Pennsyl- 
vania, and to recommend by proclamation to 
the people on the days named, the planting of 


} 
l 


trees and shrubbery, in the public school 
grounds aud along the public highways 


throughout the State, do hereby designate and 
proclaim Friday, the 13th day of April, and Fri- 
day the 27th day of April, A. D. 1894, to be ob- 
served as Arbor Days in Pennsylvania. 

The selection of either of the above desig- 
nated days is left to the discretion of the people 
in the various sections of the Commonwealth, 
each locality observing day which is 
deemed to be most favorable on account of cli- 
matic conditions. 

Let the people lay aside for a season the ha- 
bitual activities of the day, and take sufficient 
time thereof to plant a forest, fruit or orna- 
mental tree along the highways and streams, in 
private and public parks, about the public 
school houses, around the places of public wor- 
ship, and on the college grounds, in gardens 
and on the farms, thus promoting the pleasure, 
profit and prosperity of the people of the State, 
providing against floods and storms, securing 
health and comfort, increasing that which is 
beautiful and pleasing to the eye, comforting to 
physical life and elevating the mind and 
heart ; and by associations and meetings, excite 
public interest and give encouragement to this 
most commendable work. 

Given under my hand and the Great Seal of 
the State, at Harrisburg, this nineteenth day of 
March, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-four, aud of the Com- 
monwealth the one hundred and eighteenth. 
By the Governor : Rost. E. PATTISON. 

Wo. F. HARRITY, 

Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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NEVER have greater demands been 
made upon the skill and scholarship of the 
teachers in our public schools, and never 
have greater facilities been offered for 
their improvement and recreation, than in 
the closing decade of the 19th century. 
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Two of the leading dailies in Pittsburg 
have perfected plans for giving excursions 
and pleasure trips to teachers selected by 
the pupils themselves and their friends. 
Summer schools with extensive pro- 
grammes have been organized at different 
points. Among these the Pennsylvania 
Chautauqua at Mt. Gretna deserves special 
mention. Particulars can be obtained by 
writing to the Chancellor, Dr. J. Max 
Hark, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Another Summer School that is unique 
in its plans and purposes, is the one or- 
ganized in connection with the Extension 
movement at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The next session will extend 
from the 2d to 28th of July, and one of 
its most pleasant features will be the Sat- 
urday excursions to historical spots in 
and about the City of Philadelphia. The 
libraries, laboratories and museums of the 
University will be accessible to students. 
While every branch of study will be in 
charge of men of first-rate ability, the de- 
partments which are considered excep- 
tionally strong are pedagogy, economics, 
and sociology. The colleges of Colum- 
bia, Amherst, Bryn Mawr and Swarth- 
more, and the Universities of Pennsyl- 
vania, Johns Hopkins, Brown, Cornell, 
Sewanee, Syracuse and Wisconsin, will be 
represented on the staff of lecturers. Af- 
ter the meeting there will be a historical 
pilgrimage, consisting of a party of 
students in charge of certain lecturers, 
who will journey over the ground Wash- 
ington trod during the Revolution, and at 
each important spot will listen to lectures 
on the significance of the events which 
there transpired. 


THE Department of Superintendence 
of the National Educational Association, 
held its annual meeting in Richmond, 
February 19-23. The attendance was 
large and representative, the South being 
especially well represented. Texas, Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi, Florida, Virginia, 
and other Southern States, sent their 
chief educational officers and many of 
their subordinates. Nearly every large 
city in the North sent its superintendent 
of schools, and many others holding less 
conspicuous positions were present. The 
topics that excited most interest and pro- 
voked the liveliest discussion were: The 
lessons to be learned from European ed- 
ucational experience, the report of the 
Committee of Ten on secondary school 
studies, the universities and the teaching 
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profession, and the South and its pro- 
blems. All of these were presented with 
ability and eloquence by speakers of na- 
tional reputation, and, as a rule, the gen- 
eral discussions that followed were in 
good temper and well sustained. On 
every hand, too, were heard expressions 
of admiration for the educational revival 
that is taking place inthe South. Super- 
intendent Evans, of Augusta, Georgia, 
presented the Southern educational pro- 
blem in a masterly manner, and was 
ably supported by his colleagues in de- 
bate. The department adjourned to meet 
in 1895 at Cleveland, Ohio, under the 
presidency of Superintendent Maxwell, 
of Brooklyn. 


It will be Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education for four years 
more—for as many years as he cares to 
remain. ‘This has been known to be the 
case for some time past, but it has not 
been officially announced until recently. 
The only condition made, says the New 
England Journal of Education, was that 
it should not be in any sense a political 
office in the appointment of subordinates 
or in any phase of its administration—it 
never could be with Dr. W. T. Harris at 
the helm. President Harrison appointed 
him in 1889, notwithstanding the fact that 
he voted for Mr. Cleveland in 1888, and 
President Cleveland retained him, not- 
withstanding the fact that he voted for 
Mr. Harrison in 1892. As in the case of 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner 
of Labor, Dr. Harris stands out so promi- 
nently as an expert that all else is for- 
gotten, even by politicians. What greater 
compliment could be paid to any profes- 
sional man ? 


WHEN Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh re- 
turned to his post as an instructor in the 
Normal College at Huntingdon, Pa., he 
resolved to introduce the methods of 
library work which prevail in the univer- 
sities. A special librarian was secured, 
and the students were given daily access 
to the books. ‘They saw the contrast be- 
tween the new method and the old plan, 
which gave them only an hour during 
the week in which to select and return 
the books; and the search for facts and 
incidents bearing upon the daily recita- 
tions was a surprise and an inspiration 
to the faculty and their classes. A sys- 


tem of cards or slips containing the date, 
the name of the student and the title of 
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the books which he wishes to consult, 
gives a history of the progress of those 
who frequent the library and shows along 
what lines each mind is developing. One 
of the chief purposes of the school is to 
teach the learner how to use books and 
his education is half completed when this 
end has been attained. 


Mr. CALEB S. BRAGG, managing di- 
rector of the American Book Company at 
New York, while on his way from that 
city to his old home in Cincinnati, on 
March 7th, died in the train before reach- 
ing Pittsburg. He was accompanied by 
his son C. C. Bragg and wife. In the 
death of Mr. Bragg the American Book 
Company sustains an irreparable loss, and 
the school-bcok publishers of the country 
lose one of their best known, oldest and 
most respected members. In his eariy life 
he was a teacher in the public schools of 
the staté of Ohio. 


A MAN of experience in the care of 
trees, says, ‘‘I notice a few are beginning 
to trim or prune their trees now. This 
is all wrong, while the sap is going up into 
the branches. Every limb cut off will 
for the next ten days or two weeks bleed, 
have sap ooze from it and run down the 
tree. This sap sours and molds, as it 
were, on the trunk of the tree, and that 
with the hot sun shining down upon it 
scalds the tree. After awhile large cracks 
may come in the bark; insects find a 
home there; and sooner or later your tree 
is ruined. I know men who in want of 
work will come to you and tell you now 
is the time to trim trees. They want the 
day’s work. If you tell them to come 
when the leaves are just putting out you 
will then run no risk, as a limb sawed off 
at that time at once commences to heal 
over. No sapcomes from it, and the tree 
will start out new shoots very soon. If 
you can, trim when the leaf is in its in- 
fancy; though it will do no harm to trim 
after the leaf is half grown.’’ 


THE next meeting of the National Ed- 
ucational Association will, it is thought, 
be held at Asbury Park, the well-known 
seaside resort adjoining Ocean Grove, on 
the New Jersey coast. The boarding- 
house and hotel-keepers guarantee half 
rates, which means excellent and ample 
accommodations at a reasonable rate. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad accepts one 
fare for the round trip from any station 
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on its lines, and will collect and hand to 
the Association the $2.00 membership 
fee. From this arrangement territory 
within 200 miles of Asbury Park is ex- 
cepted. But within this limit the regu- 
lar tourist summer rate of one fare and a 
third is available, which brings the fare 
so near one-half that this reservation 
makes no difference to the Association. 
The school authorities of New Jersey, 
guarantee 1000 memberships. 


Supt. B. F. Patrerson, of Potts- 
ville, talks to the point when he says in 
the Educational News: ‘‘The head of 
any system of education, who is afraid 
of his pupils going higher than he is able 
to take them, will soon find that his 
schools are dead at the top, and all the 
sprouting that he is able to do from be- 
low will amount to but dittle in the end. 
The primary pupil in the first reader will 
work with a greater zest from the fact 
that the second reader is to be obtained. 
The school district that maintains a first- 
class high school will always have good 
grammar schools, and to a very great ex- 
tent the higher grades are the incentive. 
Two or three members of a high school 
who are preparing for college may add 
an enthusiasm to the whole system of 
schools. And after they return from col- 
lege they will continue to put a premium 
on education in whatever community 
they live.’’ 


THE wonderful power of the Lick tele- 
scope is illustrated in an address by Prof. 
L. A. Mitchell recently, who said that 
the number of stars visible to the naked 
eye on a moonless night is about 6000, 
By the use of so magnificent an instru- 
ment as the Lick telescope the number 
may be increased to 100,000,000. 


At the meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association at Beaver Falls, Miss E. A. 
Fundenberg exhibited her method of in- 
struction in primary reading. The First 
Lessons under this system have been 
published by the American Book Com- 
pany. A teachers’ edition and a reading 
chart are soon to follow. A class taught 
by Miss Anna McMaster, a disciple of 
Miss Fundenberg, displayed remarkable 
powers in pronouncing words and even 
proper names which they had never 
heard. An article in praise of the method 
recently appeared in the New England 
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gratification to find even Boston willing 
to acknowledge something good and new 
from the schools of Pennsylvania. 


THE University of Pennsylvania has 
decided to open a department of peda- 
gogy in connection with its already nu- 
merous lines of work. The new depart- 
ment will not be opened until next fall, 
but the first instructor has been selected 
in the person of Prof. Martin Grove 
Brumbaugh, of Huntingdon, Pa. This 
gentleman, who is at home in Pennsylva- 
nia, is a graduate of the Brethren’s Col- 
lege, and has pursued post-graduate study 
at Harvard College, and later at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania for two years. 
He is well known as an educator, having 
within a year accepted invitations to lec- 
ture before forty-one of the sixty-seven 
county teachers’ institutes in Pennsyl- 
vania, and also before a number of insti- 
tutes in other States. 

THE editor of the Lancaster Vew Fra, 
who has long been in sympathetic touch 
with the school work of the city and State, 
says: ‘‘The March number of the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal has just been is- 
sued. ‘This is the official organ of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, who is also one of its editors, and 
this lends much to its general value and 
importance. It has done excellent work 
in the cause of education. Its standards 
have always been high, while its tone is 
ever helpful and encouraging. It is the 
exponent of the free school system, and of 
exceeding value to all interested in the 
cause of educational advancement.’’ 


Tur State Normal School at Indiana 
is preparing to try a new method of heat- 
ing and ventilation in the new dormitory 
as well as in the new Model School. The 
friends of progress will watch with anxious 
expectation the results of an experiment 
that promises to be less expensive than 
steam-heating and more efficient in furn- 
ishing every dormitory with a supply of 
fresh air free from the dust which fre- 
quently accompanies the revolving fan. 


OnE of the best Kindergarten teachers 
in the State is Miss Anna M. Pennock, 
of Lancaster. Her pupils are very fond 
of her and of her ways. Indeed, it is 
almost impossible to keep them at home. 
Without doubt some Normal School will 
discover her superior qualities as a train- 
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ing teacher, and in order to retain her 
the parents of Lancaster City will be 
obliged to make still greater efforts than 
those of several years ago, when a public 
institution tried to secure the services of 
this rare teacher and disciplinarian. 


THE national Department of Superin- 
tendence at Richmond passed a resolution 
in favor of State legislation requiring, in 
all school edifices hereafter to be erected, 
provision for furnishing 1500 cubic feet of 
air per hour for each pupil, and another 
resolution in favor of legislative enact- 
ments to make the kindergarten a part of 
the system of public instruction in all the 
States of the Union. Before this can be 
accomplished several State constitutions 
may have to be changed. 


‘‘'THERE is something more than senti- 
ment,’’ says the Philadelphia Ledger, ‘‘in 
the movement for encouragement of tree- 
planting. Fine trees add value to prop- 
erty. The worth of fruit trees is patent 
to all. Shade trees surrounding resi- 
dences are both useful and ornamental. 
As for the restoration of the denuded 
woods, that should appeal directly to the 
owners of the soil. Young trees are easy 
to procure, and the exercises of Arbor 
Day should take on a more practical 
form than the planting of a single tree by 
a school or association. It is to be hoped 
that the Governor’s recommendations will 
meet with more general response than 
they have had heretofore.’’ 


WE are authorized by Dr. J. T. Roth- 
rock, Commissioner of Forestry, to say 
that The Pennsylvania Forestry Associa- 
tion has determined to offer a liberal prize 
for the best essay on ‘‘ Forestry’’ that 
may be read by a teacher at any Teachers’ 
County Institute, between the date of 
this announcement, April rst, 1894, and 
June 1st, 1895. This offer should attract 
attention very widely among our teachers 
who are interested in Arbor Day. The 
details will be announced later. 


AMONG the recent graduates at the 
Carlisle Indian School who were chosen 
for an address, was Martha Napwat, a 
Kiowa. She is the first Kiowa of either 
sex to graduate from any school, as 
Capt. Pratt explained when she came 
forward. Her address was a description 
of the vices and degrading influences of 
an Indian reservation, what hardships 
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and brutalities there awaited any Carlisle 
graduate who went back to his or her 
people with the intention of elevating the 
Indian race. She ended with the words, 
‘‘This is a beginning of a hard life for 
me. Will you blame ifI fail?’’ Through- 
out the entire address she had the closest 
attention of the audience, some of whom 
shed tears over her touching appeal. It 
seems an outrage on decency and human 
rights when these graduates are sent back 
to the tepee and the squalid life of the 
camp. Let them have their chance in civil- 
ization, not in barbarism and savagery. 


It is reported by one or more County 
Superintendents that there are a few 
school houses in Pennsylvania that have 
mo school outhouses. This seems in- 
credible, and is a most shameful condi- 
tion of things. Any School Board per- 
mitting it should at once be removed from 
office, to make way for better men. It is 
sinking to the level of the semi-barbarous 
hovels in many parts of the country which 
are so often without these accommoda- 
tions essential to decency and proper per- 
sonal habits. Will Superintendents please 
give this important matter their most 
careful attention? We have just printed 
another circular of sixteen pages on this 
general subject, for distribution among 
the School Directors of the State. 


AT the summer school to be held at the 
University of Pennsylvania under the 
auspices of the University Extension 
movement, the department of pedagogy 
will be well represented. Prof. Frank 
McMurry of the University of Illinois 
will deliver a course of twenty lectures 
on the Herbartian Pedagogy and Phil- 
osophy. Dr. A. E. Winship will deliver 
three lectures on the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten. The various phases of 
this report will be discussed by Supt. W. 
B. Powell, of Washington, Natural 
Science; Principal F. L. Bliss, of Detroit, 
Latin; Prof. T. C. Chamberlin, of the 
University of Chicago, Geography; Prof. 
A. N. Van Daell, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Modern Lan- 


guages; Prof. Ray Green Huling, of 
Boston, History; Prof. Edward G. 
Bourne, of Adelbert College, History ; 


Prof. Charles Foster Smith, of Nashville, 
Tenn., Greek; and Prof. Samuel Thur- 
ber, master of the Boston Girls’ High 
School, English. Dr. Dickinson S. Miller, 
of Bryn Mawr College, will deliver nine 
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lectures on ‘‘ The Psychology of the In- 
tellect and Will.’’ Other lectures on 
teaching may also be arranged for. 


THE report of Dr. William T. Harris, 

Commissioner of Education, for the year 
ending June 30, 1891, shows that the en- 
rollment in the common schools of the 
country during the fiscal year 1890-91 
was an increase of 268,865 over the pre- 
vious year. The total number of public 
and private scholars of all grades was 
14,669,069, or about 23 per cent. of the 
population. This number is exclusive of 
night schools, art, industrial, business 
and Indian schools, and those for defec- 
tive classes, which swell the number to 
almost 15,000,000 pupils. The number 
of teachers in public schools is reported 
at 368,791, one-third of whom are males. 
Private school teachers aggregate 60,000 
in number. The total expenditure for 
,public schools was $146,801,163. For 
private schools the estimated expendi- 
tures were $28,000,000. The entire num- 
ber of pupils in kindergartens of the 
United States is estimated at 100,000, 
with about 3,100 schools. 

Our readers will get more than enjoy- 
ment out of the picture of the graduating 
class at the Carlisle Indian school, which 
is found in the present issue of 7he /our- 
nal. It speaks to the eye with the vivid 
realism of life, telling its wonderful story 
as no verbal description can ever tell it. 
‘*What hath God wrought!’’ And Cap- 
tain R. H. Pratt, of the United States 
cavalry, has been his soldier missionary 
and chief Indian agent in this great work 
of civilization. He not only points the 
way to the Indian, but is his leader and 
guide, out of the wilderness of doubt and 
wrong, brutality and wretchedness, to the 
promised land of a higher and better life. 


THE transplanting of great trees has 
become quite a science. The removal of 
trees from six to twenty inches in dia- 
meter of trunk, says an exchange, is now 
undertaken at almost any season of the 
year and success guaranteed. By im- 
proved machinery very large trees are 
lifted, together with from one to four 
tons of soil, securing a sufficient body of 
the fibrous roots to insure, with proper 
care, their safety when reset in their new 
positions. So confident are the con- 
tractors of success that trees are moved 
without even diminishing their tops, and 
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a large forest tree may be planted in full 
leaf before your door with almost entire 
certainty that it will live and thrive there. 
In the West, where the new method has 
been longest in use, the contractors show 
the longest list of references, but con- 
siderable undertakings are lately reported 
as carried out successfully in New Eng- 
land. This transplanting of large trees 
is very common in some parts of Europe. 


WE learn from those who are in the 
National Normal University, of Lebanon, 
Ohio, that that institution has a fine at- 
tendance, which is steadily increasing, 
with large representation from the west- 
ern and southern states. The business 
department has been greatly enlarged 
and improved, the course of study made 
more practical and the facilities for study 
increased. ‘The new edition of the 250- 
page catalogue is just published. Prof. 
R. N. Roark, Dean of the Normal de- 
partment of the Kentucky State College, 
says of this catalogue: ‘‘I have thor- 
oughly enjoyed reading it. It is a text- 
book on education far superior to any 
other I know of.’’ The catalogue is sent 
free to any one requesting it. 


THE President of the Bristol School 
Board in Bucks county, Mr. J. K. Weld- 
man, writes: ‘‘I enclose the subscription 
price for five copies of 7he Journal for one 
year, beginning with the January num- 
ber, to be placed in the school library for 
the benefit of our teachers. I do this 
personally and not as President of our 
School Board, believing that the teachers 
will appreciate the opportunity thus given 
them to read 7he Journal and to profit by 
its instructive articles.’’ 


Our venerable friend, J. A. M. Pass- 
more, of Philadelphia, lectured in Mal- 
vern Baptist Church recently for the ben- 
efit of the Public School Library. His 
address was on the subject, ‘‘A Trip to 
the Bermudas,’’ and of course he told 
some interesting stories which added 
spice to the information contained in the 
lecture. Speaking of the cable lines, he 
Said that while on the Bermudas he de- 
sired to send a message to his wife in 
Philadelphia. They had previously 
agreed that the word ‘‘corn’’ should 
mean ‘‘All is well,’’ and by using it he 
could save expense. Upon his arrival he 
wrote the message, addressed it according 
to his custom in sending telegrams, but 
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was told by the operator that the message 
and address would cost $11.85. Fright- 
ened by such a charge, he decided to re- 
vise it, and finally directed it, ‘‘ Pass- 
more, Philadelphia, corn.’’ The dispatch 
was started at 11 a. m., and delivered at 
1 p. m. to the proper address. 


On the occasion of his fifty-eighth 
birthday, when Deputy Supt. Houck de- 
livered the closing lecture of the Library 
Course in Lebanon, his numerous friends 
there had a pleasant surprise for him. 
After he had been introduced, as he came 
forward to begin his lecture, a cover was 
removed from the blackboard in the rear 
on which, boldly written, were the words, 
‘* Not so young as I used to be!’’ while 
above appeared the figures ‘‘58,’’ shining 
out in many colors of brilliant electric 
lights. Everybody in Lebanon knows 
Mr. Houck, and everybody appreciated 
this unique way of announcing another 
milestone. He was elected County Sup- 
erintendent of Lebanon county at the ten- 
der age of twenty-three. Can it be that 
the old boy is so near sixty? It does be- 
gin to look as if we are all getting older, 
though we don’t as yet feel much like it. 

At a meeting of the Municipal Board 
of Education of Pittsburg, on March 

3th, the subject of the dress of the nuns 
recently employed by the local board to 
teach in the Riverside public school, came 
up for consideration. The following 
resolution was, after a brief discussion, 
passed by the decisive vote of 29 to 3: 

Resolved, That the wearing by any of the 
teachers in the schools of this city during 
school-hours in the school-rooms of any garb 
or dress distinctive of and indicating any re- 
ligious order, or any attachments or adorn- 
ment on their person symbolic of any such 
order, or of any of the teachings of any par- 
ticular religion or creed, is sectarian within 
the spirit and meaning of Section 2, Article 
10, of the Constitution of this State, viz.: 
‘‘No money raised for the support of the 
public schools in the Commonwealth shall 
be appropriated to or used for the support of 
any sectarian school.”’ 


IN the schools of Nanticoke the busy 
work in the primary grade has been ar- 
ranged in accordance with Kindergarten 
methods. Many of the children are of 
foreign parentage, and their faces and be- 
havior show what the public schools of 
that city are doing for the masses, under 
the wise management of Supt. Miller. 
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SPRING ARBOR DAY. 


GAIN Governor Pattison calls a halt 
[\ on destruction, and directs attention 
to the necessity of tree-planting. The 
spring time is upon us in all its youth 
and freshness and beauty. Read his 
proclamation, and put in the trees. 

With the recurrence of Arbor Day each 
spring and fall there ought to be a com- 
bined effort on the part of the people of 
one locality and another, everywhere in 
the State, to plant moretrees. One or two 
good men in a district, talking over the 
matter, planning the work, and interest- 
ing their neighbors, can in a few years 
do wonders in the way of improvement. 
They can change the appearance of the 
town, or of the whole countryside, indeed. 
Farms will be increased in value, road- 
ways made more pleasant in the heats of 
summer, fruit more abundant everywhere, 
home and school surroundings more at- 
tractive, village and town more comfort- 
able and more beautiful. Let permanent 
local improvement associations be organ- 
ized, and get out of Arbor Day the great 
good there is in it. 

Pennsylvania is such a big State that 
no single Friday will suit all sections as a 
day for tree-planting; therefore the Gov- 
ernor has named two Arbor Days, Friday, 
April 13th, and Friday, April 27th, either 
of which may be observed at the discre- 
tion of the people, each locality observ- 
ing that day which is deemed most favor- 
able on account of climatic conditions. 

The fruits of Arbor Day observance are 
not made manifest in a year, but there is 
little doubt that the exercises in public 
schools described annually in the news- 
papers will help in time to build up a 
great public sentiment in favor of tree- 
planting and in opposition to the wanton 
or inconsiderate destruction of the forests 
of the State. Two decades ago an en- 
thusiastic tree-planter, who lived in Dela- 
ware county, was much ridiculed because 
he amused himself planting nuts in favor- 
able places along the highways or in his 
own or his neighbors’ fields. Twenty 
years or more have passed away and hun- 
dreds of fruitful trees, now valuable for 
their timber as well as for their annual 
yield of nuts, testify to his activity and 
usefulness. Arbor Day, if it shall do 
nothing more than encourage such tree- 
planting as this throughout the State, 
will be of benefit to the Commonwealth. 
On the subject of forest restoration a 
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practical lesson is furnished in a section 
of the annual report of the Board of City 
Trusts of Philadelphia, dealing with the 
subject of tree planting on the Lost Creek 
water-shed about Girardville, Schuylkill 
county. From this tract of the Girard 
estate the timber was stripped for the use 
of the mines. During the past twelve 
years 150,000 new trees have been planted, 
the contribution of last year to the 
new growth being 20,000 trees, and pro- 
vision has been made for planting 20,000 
more this year. The trees first planted 
have thrived beyond expectation, and the 
experience of a dozen years has demon- 
strated the best varieties for replanting, 
so that the process in the future will be 
more effective than in the past. 

With this successful example to serve 
as an object lesson, the owners of other 
great forest estates which have been 
stripped of timber for lumber or tannery 
uses should be stimulated to set about 
replanting. ‘There are many thousands 
of acres of land in the State valueless for 
other uses which constitute a practical 
desert, because the original forests have 
been cut off and no man has planted a 
new tree. New forests should, for many 
reasons, again cover this vast area. 

The Girard estate has acted the part of 
the pioneer in practical forest restoration 
and should find many imitators. Those 
who follow this commendable example 
will not only put money in their purses 
in the long run, but prove public bene- 
factors into the bargain. A State witha 
large and well-distributed forest area will 
be well watered and fertile, and conse- 
quently a prosperous State. 

In the celebration of Arbor Day it will 
be advisable to give pupils an idea of the 
extensive experiments in forestry which 
are in progress, as above, on the Girard 
estate in Pennsylvania, and on the Van- 
derbilt estate in North Carolina, an ac- 
count of which is given in this number 
of Zhe Journal. Saturday expeditions 
can be organized after the manner of the 
English people, described in the extract 
given below from the Phoenixville /Zes- 
senger. And if a little plot can be set 
apart from the school grounds without 
loss to the playground, steps can be 
taken to introduce a school garden, in 
imitation of a practice in European coun- 
tries, where land is far more valuable 
than in the New World. The following 
is part of the article from the pen of Mr. 
Robarts, editor of the A/essenger : 
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‘‘The writer when a wee boy going to 
the national schools in England, was a 
tree-planter at certain seasons of the year, 
as was every other boy and girl in at- 
tendance. Provided with nuts and 
acorns, roots and other tree germs, we 
were marched to the woodlands and 
other favorable localities, where our 
teachers had us deposit them in the earth 
and showed us how it should be properly 
done. No doubt, judging from the ten- 
acity of the English character, that sys- 
tem is in operation there to-day, and the 
germs we planted forty-five or more 
years ago under that system, in all prob- 
ability have now developed into lusty, 
trees. 

‘*We have in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania almost a million pupils in our com- 
mon schools. If a million trees were 
planted every year, given a good start 
and cared for until they could care for 
themselves, would not that be practical 
work? And if the State should lend its 
aid, as it should, and cause many mil- 
lions of trees to be annually planted, not 
only would we be able to look forward 
with hope as to our future timber sup- 
plies, but other advantages would ac- 
crue, climatic advantages that have more 
importance in the economies of nature 
than is generally admitted. 

‘‘It might appear to our readers, that 
the planting of trees by individuals or 
State effort is small business, and that 
the results would be so slow in realiza- 
tion as to be discouraging ; but we assure 
them that time flies rapidly, and trees 
grow right along. Why, it only seems a 
short time since we bought for ten cents 
an ash tree at a sale in this town that we 
carried between our thumb and finger to 
Reeves Park, and planted to the left of 
the Main Street entrance. But that was 


twenty-two years ago! and now that tree 
is twenty-five feet tall with a trunk a foot 
through. 


‘We have written this article for the 
eye of Dr. J. T. Rothrock, General Sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania Forestry As- 
sociation, a citizen of this county, and 
whose heart is aflame with the laudable 
ambition to awaken public sentiment 
upon the importance of the movement 
started by the Legislature at its last ses- 
sion to learn the true state of forestry in 
this Commonwealth. We believe he is 
engaged in a very important work; that 
it is the duty of every journal and well- 
disposed citizen to approve the cause, 
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offer suggestions if possible, and in every 
way to strengthen his hands and faith. 

‘* There should be also, as we see it, a 
forestry association in every county, anda 
sub-association in every township. By 
such means the people at large could be 
informed of the depletion of timber in 
progress, of the cognate bad results be- 
cause of it, of the importance of tree cul- 
ture to keep up the supply, the best kind 
of trees to grow, and all that pertains to 
their growth. We sosuggest, that inter- 
est in aboriculture may be cultivated and 
encouraged, that a movement general in 
tendency, pleasant in prosecution and 
resultant in great good may be the out- 
come. 


~ ~~. —_—— 


COLONIAL TIMES. 


HE following paragraph in Swank’s 
‘‘History of Iron in All Ages,”’ 
throws an interesting side-light upon ed- 
ucation in Pennsylvania in early days : 
‘‘Although the early furnaces and 
forges of Pennsylvania were subject to 
vicissitudes which sometimes brought 
them under the sheriff’s hammer, it is 
nevertheless true that their owners were 
almost feudal lords, to whom their work- 
men and their workmen’s families looked 
for counsel and guidance in all the affairs 
of life, as well as for employment; whose 
word was law; who often literally owned 
their black laborers, and to whom white 
‘‘redemptioners’’ were frequently bound 
for a term of years, to pay their pass- 
age across the ocean; who cultivated 
farms as well as made iron; who con- 
trolled politics, and /argely maintained 
the churches and schools of their several 
neighborhoods ; who were captains and 
colonels of the military organizations ; 
whose wives and daughters were grand 
ladies in the eyes of the simple people 
around them; whose dwellings were usu- 
ally substantial structures, which were 
well furnished for that day, and ordered 
in a style of liberality and hospitality. 
The authority exercised by these old 
Pennsylvania iron-masters was indeed 
baronial, but it was also patriarchal. 
These pioneers were not usually hard 
taskmasters ; if they paid low wages, they 
frequently made only small profits them- 
selves; a tie of common interest, stronger 
than exists to-day under similar relations, 
bound master and workmen together. 
Whether the workmen were their own 
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masters or not, they were virtually fix- 
tures of the furnace or the forge. The 
ladies of the ‘big house’ disdained not 
their poorer sisters, but were often their 
teachers, often their nurses and physicians, 
and always knew them by name, and 
would recognize and greet them with 
politeness. If daily toil was the common 
heritage of the workmen and their families, 
it may be said that their wants were few, 
and their aspirations were humble. If 
there were bare floors in the little log houses 
there was food and there was warmth 
within their walls. The state of society 
here briefly described was not free from 
the dark spots which vice, selfishness and 
ignorance give to society everywhere, but 
in the main it was kindly, satisfying and 
uneventful. The years glided on with 
little change, and there was content on 
every hand. The ‘good old colony 
times,’ when Pennsylvania was still a 
British province, and when George II. or 
George III. was king, are gone, and their 
medizeval flavor, their picturesqueness, 
and their placidity are also gone. The 
great State makes iron now in a different 
way.”’ 

Do these daughters of the iron-masters 
who taught the children of their fathers’ 
employees deserve less credit and honor 
than the famous Queen Louisa, who 
visited the schools of her people and 
helped to make Prussia the land of schools 
and schoolmasters ? 


_— — ~~ 


DARBY BOROUGH. 


Mr. J. R. ELFRETH, Secretary of the 
School Board of Darby, Delaware county, 
says in a private letter: ‘‘ After reading 
the article in your editorial department on 
school outhouses, I send you an account 
of how we manage ours, and if you think 
it worth an insertion in 7he /ournal, I 
hope it may arouse some Directors to look 
after those under their care.’’ We are 
glad to publish the article which he sends, 
as follows: 

‘‘I was pleased to see in Zhe /Journal 
for February the article on school out- 
houses, and think your denunciation of 
a large proportion of these, especially in 
country districts, not a whit too strong. 
‘They are a disgrace to civilization, 
abominable, moral plague spots in the 
community.’ In many districts Direc- 
tors never enter them tosee the condition 
they are in, and, unless the roof is off or 
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the house going to pieces, they seem as 
ignorant of their existence as if there 
were no such building on the school 
grounds. 

‘* Teachers can do much to break up the 
drawing of immoral pictures and indecent 
writing found on the walls of many out- 
buildings, if they have the support of the 
Directors. Some teachers are too modest 
to speak to Directors about it; and if they 
do, and fail to get their support in their 
efforts to break it up, as I have heard of 
instances of the kind, it is very humiliat- 
ing. 

‘‘T should be glad if a circular contain- 
ing the recent act of the Legislature in 
regard to Public School Outhouses, as 
published in 7he Journal, could ve placed 
in the hands of every Director in the 
State, to be read to their respective 
Boards. They would see that they have 
ample authority to remedy this evil, and, 
if they will exercise it and strengthen 
the hands of the teachers in their endea- 
vors to break it up, there will soon be an 
end of it. 

‘*For the encouragement and informa- 
tion of Directors, I would state how we 
got rid of this evil in Darby Borouch. It 
is now over ten years since our Board de- 
cided that astop should be put to the inde- 
cent writings and drawings in the school 
out-buildings, which, at that time, I sup- 
pose, were quite as bad as many of those 
now complained of. During the summer 
vacation all the walls and partitions of 
the out-houses were cleaned off, and 
everything was put in good order. The 
Board passed a rule that any pupil found 
drawing or writing on the walls, fences, 
or out-buildings, should be suspended for 
one month; and when the schools were 
opened in the fall all the children were 
informed of the rule, and the intention of 
the Board to break up the practice. The 
janitors were instructed to report to the 
teachers at the close of the afternoon ses- 
sion the condition of the closets, and if 
any marks were found, the culprit was 
soon detected and punished. A few ex- 
amples soon broke the whole thing up, 
and we have not since been annoyed by 
this pernicious practice. 

‘Darby is a manufacturing town, and I 
do not suppose the children here are any 
better than those in other places. As we 
have eradicated this evil, so it can be 
done in other places, and my advice to 
the School Director everywhere is, ‘Go 
and do thou likewise.’ ”’ 





















FARMER AND THE FARM. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE FARMERS’ SONS 
AND DAUGHTERS. 


OME one has said that the greatest 

problem of the nineteenth century is 
the doy, with one exception, namely: the 
girl. We shall not attempt to discuss 
the problem in all its length and breadth, 
but shall confine ourselves to that portion 
of it which confronts the rural districts of 
Pennsylvania. Nor is this part of the 
problem as comprehensive as many sup- 
pose. Only one-fifth of our population is 
engaged in agriculture; the remaining 
four-fifths are engaged in other occupa- 
tions, and may be said to live in the 
larger villages, towns and cities. 

In the last decade the population of 
Pennsylvania increased more rapidly than 
that of any other State in the Union, and 
yet the last triennial assessment shows a 
decrease in the number of taxables in 
many rural districts. In the last century 
Alexander Hamilton lamented the reluc- 
tance of our people to move to the cities. 
He predicted that our nation could not 
attain greatness until there was a change 
in public taste. Had he lived until the 
closing decade of this century, his most 
ardent wishes in this respect would have 
been more than gratified. Strong men 
are bred in the country; then they move 
to the cities to find a field for the display 
of their powers. The statement was re- 
cently made that all the bank presidents 
of New York City were country boys. 
When Washington Gladden addressed 
his famous circular to the hundred most 
successful business men of Springfield, 
Massachusetts, upwards of eighty replied 
to it, and sixty-nine stated that their 
early days had been spent in the coun- 
try. 

If the claim that so many of our mer- 
chant princes and other leaders in the 
city were once country lads, is founded 
in fact, there must be something in the 
tranquil conditions of country life that is 
conducive to the development of brains, 
and vigor, and strength of character. 


Civilization reminds one very much of 


the fable of Antzeus. When Hercules 
wrestled with this giant athlete, he found 
that Antzus regained his strength as 
often as he touched his mother Earth. 
But when Hercules succeeded in lifting 
him up and sundering his contact with the 
soil, he soon conquered him. History 
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teaches that agriculture lies at the basis 
of national prosperity, that races go to 
ruin when their contact with the soil is 
destroyed. With the decay of agriculture 
in the states of Greece and Rome, and the 
growth of cities, the political habits and 
social purity of the masses underwent a 
decided change for the worse. With 
justifiable alarm it has been pointed out 
that according to the last census one- 
fourth of the entire population in the 
United States dwells in large towns and 
cities, and that in many places the most 
progressive part of the rural classes have 
moved to the large industrial centres. In 
Pennsylvania the tendency toward the 
large centres of population seems to have 
been intensified to a degree equal to that 
of the Netherlands, where four-fifths of 
the population dwell in towns of over 2000 
inhabitants. 

It would be difficult to enumerate the 
many forces which have conspired to 
produce this effect, but no doubt a partial 
though by no means adequate explana- 
tion is to be found in the kind of educa- 
tion which has been given in our rural 
schools. The instruction hitherto given 
has created altogether false ideals of suc- 
cess, and false notions of the relative ad- 
vantages of country and city life. The 
city is held up as possessing advantages 
and comforts and chances of preferment 
which the country does not possess. 
The few who go from the country to the 
city and there achieve eminence and suc- 
cess, are held up to the admiring gaze of 
the country lad, for the purpose of stimu- 
lating his ambition,and his zeal in study; 
the thousands who fail and who eke out 
a scanty subsistence, living from hand to 
mouth, are never heard of until a finan- 
cial and industrial crisis robs them of em- 
ployment and throws them and _ their 
families upon the charity of the public. 
Ninety-five per cent. of those who start 
in business are said to fail; rural life 
shows no such percentage of failures. 
When the price of wheat and meat is 
low, the farmer may not realize much on 
his products; but he and his wife and 
children have something to eat. 

‘*But,’’ exclaims some one, ‘‘ nine- 
tenths of our farms are mortgaged for all 
they are worth.’’ A statement of this 
kind, if reiterated again and again, is at 
length accepted as true by most people 
without further investigation. A writer 
in the American Agriculturist has recently 
examined the census of 1890, and he finds 
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that more than seventy (70) per cent. 
of our American farms are fully paid for, 
and less than thirty (30) per cent. are 
mortgaged. The average mortgage re- 
presents only one-third of the value of 
the farm upon which it is secured. The 
total amount of farm mortgages is hardly 
one-tenth of the whole value of all our 
farms. In 1880 nearly one-fifth of the 
mortgage indebtedness rested on farms ; 
but in 1890 farm mortgages represented 
only one-seventh of the country’s whole 
indebtedness on real estate. According 
to Geo. K. Holmes, the indications now 
are that the final figures will show that 
over two-thirds of our four and a half 
millions of farms are owned free of debt, 
and that all the mortgages on actual 
farms in the whole United States to-day 
do not exceed the value of one year’s 
hay crop. A wide-spread discussion of 
these facts at school, at the Farmers’ In- 
stitute and in print, should cause a re- 
vulsion of public sentiment favorable to 
agriculture. 

We do not have at hand the figures 
for Pennsylvania. Probably the statistics 
are not as favorable as those of other 
parts of the Union, for in some of our 
counties farms have recently been selling 
for less: than their assessed valuation. 
Nevertheless a very careful State Senator, 
who has looked into the sheriff’s sales of 
farms in Lancaster county during the past 
year, ventured the assertion that, with 
two exceptions, the failures were due to 
speculation in other lines of business. 
Listen to the proceedings of the State 
Horticultural Society; and you will reach 
the conclusion that some of them either 
make big profits or tell big yarns. A 
practical dairyman near Harrisburg has, 
by the use of Babcock’s test, weeded out 
his poor cows and substituted better ones 
until he has increased the average weekly 
production of his dairy of forty cows one 
and one-quarter pounds each per week, 
and he further claims to have done this 
without the consumption of any more 
food. Instances can easily be cited to 
show that by putting brains as well as 
toil into the soil some farmers get a rich 
return in money. 

The yearly statement of one of the mar- 
ket gardens near Paris sounds as fabulous 
as the tales of the Arabian Nights. The 
garden was two and one-quarter acres in 
extent, the rental was about $175 per 
acre, 15 men were employed, and yet the 
profits considerably exceeded $5,000. Our 
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rapidly-growing centres of population will 
in no long time give us districts similar 
to the suburban regions in the vicinity of 
Paris. In this connection it must be 
borne in mind that France teaches agri- 
culture in her public schools. The object 
lessons and drawing in the lowest grades 
relate to farm products. The rural schools 
have a school garden attached, in which 
practical lessons are given to pupils from 
seven to nine years of age. Older pupils 
receive more advanced lessons. 

Teachers, as a rule, are the most con- 
servative people on the face of the earth. 
They seldom place a just estimate upon 
any thinking outside of the traditional 
branches of study. Is there not as much 
effective thought displayed ina good crop 
of early potatoes as in the solution of a 
problem in circulating decimals? Did 
the dairyman not show as much good 
thought in the management and increase 
of his dairy product as Hegel did in the 
production of his philosophy of history? 

The first great test of good teaching is 
found in good thinking on the part of 
the pupils. All thinking is a process of 
comparison. Hence the prime condition 
of good thinking is clear, definite con- 
cepts of the things to be compared. And 
this is precisely the point where many 
a pupilis shipwrecked. A boy ofthe city 
was asked the size of a cow. He re- 


plied, ‘‘As big as a finger nail.’’ The 
country boy knows better than that. 


But ask him whether a cow’s horns are 
above the ears, below the ears, behind 
the ears or in front of the ears, and you 
will find equal ignorance of things which 
he at least might have observed. A few 
judicious drawing lessons would for ever 
cure ignorance of that sort, by opening 
the pupil’s eyes to his environment on 
the farm. Why not let the object les- 
sons turn upon the real things with 
which the farmer’s sons and daughters 
must be conversant if their toil and 
thought are to make farming lucrative? 
Why not tell the boy of great agricultur- 
ists when he studies the history of his 
own and other lands? He hears of Wel- 
lington and his battles, but never a word 
of Townshend and the Norfolk rotation 
of crops. He hears of Gladstone and his 
speeches, but never of Bakewell and his 
improved breeds of stock. He reads of 
Roscoe Conkling and his management of 
political conventions, but not of the man 
who did more for New York than Roscoe 
Conkling—we refer in all seriousness to 
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Jesse Williams, who conceived the idea 
of a cheese factory and built the first one 
at Rome, New York, in 1851. Our pu- 
pils read about the pioneers who fought 
and cheated the Indians, but how few 
have heard of the pioneers in improved 
methods of farming, whose services to 
humanity entitle their statues to occupy 
conspicuous places in the temple of Fame? 
If these facts are to be instilled in the 
minds of our farmer’s sons and daugh- 
ters, if the secrets and principles of agri- 
culture which are now known to a favored 
few, shall be made as familiar to our 
country boys and girls as are now the 
facts and principles of mathematical and 
physical geography, once known to but 
a few leading men at the great: universi- 
ties, then the one thing that is needed 
above everything else is better teachers 
and longer terms in our rural s hools. 
Every sane man admits that the rudi- 
ments of knowledge, which are seldom 
acquired if not learned in childhood, 
should be taught first. Every teacher 
knows that the time during which some 
boys and girls find the schools open, is 
barely sufficient to give them a taste for 
good literature, and to teach them the es- 
sentials of a common-school education. 
Pennsylvania ranks ¢hirteenth among 
her sister States in length of school term. 
Is she thirteenth in resources and material 
wealth? With the exception of West 
Virginia the States bounding her on the 
north, south, east and west have a longer 
term. In violation of the plain letter of 
the law, the minimum term of six months 
is subdivided into a summer and a winter 
term, whereby some farm hands get but 
two or three months schooling each year. 
Is there a single southern State that does 
not give its colored children better school 
facilities than that? Does the South 
think more highly of its negro boys than 
Pennsylvania of her white children? A 
youth living in one of these divided-term 
districts can be excused for migrating 
into the city in the hope that even if Azs 
golden hours for study are forever gone, 
his posterity may enjoy school advan- 
tages equal to those which are offered 
south of the Mason and Dixon’s line. 
There are some things which the School 
Department can not explain. Some dis- 
tricts levy no school tax whatever. One 
hundred and thirty-three (133) districts 
pay less in teachers’ salarics than the 
State gives them for the support of the 
schools. Most of these districts have but 
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asix months’ term. In the long run, can 
this be anything but a suicidal policy for 
the agricultural districts? When the 
next Legislature meets, will the cry not 
come from the cities that the country dis- 
tricts have been receiving more money 
than they need, that a larger share of the 
appropriation should go the cities which 
with increased taxes and the annual erec- 
tion of new school houses, still find it im- 
possible to provide as many seats as there 
are children to be educated? May not 
the corporations claim that they have 
been taxed beyond the necessities of the 
Commonwealth? A part of the public 
revenue is obtained by taxing widows’ 
thirds and the money which guardians 
have loaned out for the benefit of their 
wards. May the widow and the orphan 
not justly claim a return in the shape of 
better schools and longer terms? 

It has been said that a poor lawyer is 
too dear at any price. A poor teacher is 
too dear as a gift. Where a poor teacher 
is employed the children lose golden 
hours and golden opportunities, their 
taste for study and desire for knowledge 
is destroyed, and the salary paid is public 
money wasted. But all the blame should 
not be cast upon the poor teacher. The 
State College furnishes a library:on agri- 
culture, consisting of fifteen volumes, for 
$18.04, but what teacher, earning from 
twelve to thirty dollars for six months, 
can afford to purchase such a library? 
Moreover, there are districts in Pennsyl- 
vania where the farmer taxes himself five 
or six hundred dollars for each son and 
daughter in order to procure for them, at 
boarding school, an education in branches 
which might be taught at home if the 
best teachers were employed and town- 
ship high schools were established and 
maintained. ‘The farmer whose acres are 
free from debt may afford this expendi- 


ture, but the tenant who farms ‘‘on 
shares,’’ is unable to send his children 
away to school; hence they grow. up, 


having poor school advantages, with no 
knowledge of how to make farming pay, 
and is it any wonder that they move to 
the cities in quest of better schools and 
more lucrative employment? 

The following measures and remedies 
deserve careful discussion and adoption in 
so far as they are feasible and practicable: 

1. An agitation that will create in the 
public mind the belief that on a farm 
there is nothing more valuable than the 
farmer’s sons and daughters. 
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2. The purchase of a small library on 
agriculture, such as the State College 
furnishes for $18.04. This would not be 
half as expensive, and might be made 
ten-fold more useful than the expensive 
charts which many School Boards have 
been led to buy. 

3. The employment, in rural districts, 
of teachers with enough training to show 
the application of elementary science to 
agriculture and horticulture. Enough 
instruction might be given to awaken in- 
terest and thought in the direction of 
successful farming. 

4. The lecturers who speak before 
farmers’ institutes might visit the schools 
and show how object lessons can be given 
in their special line. 

5. Follow the example of France in 
fixing a time when Agriculture shall 
form a part of the school curriculum in 
country districts. 

6. Ascertain whether any industries 

have been brought to Pennsylvania whose 
property is exempt from all direct and 
indirect taxation for school purposes, 
thereby obliging the farms and other real 
estate to pay for the schooling of the chil- 
dren of those employed in these indus- 
tries, and if so, equalize the taxation for 
school purposes. 
7. Where schools are so small that a 
teacher must be hired for less than a dozen 
pupils, give directors the option of pay- 
ing for the daily transportation of these 
pupils to other school houses, thus in- 
creasing the attendance at each school 
to a reasonable number, and making the 
hiring of the best teachers possible. This 
plan has been followed in Massachusetts 
with good results. 


VACCINATION IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 


‘HE recent decision of Judge Metzger, 
of Williamsport, defines the power to 
require vaccination in the public schools, 
and places the duty and responsibility 
where it properly belongs. The law 
places the management of the schools in 
the hands of the Boards of Directors, 
whom the people have selected, and it is 
necessary for the Board of Health to 
reach the public schools through the men 
in whose charge the law primarily places 
these schools. 
In the course of the argument in favor 
of the injunction, one of the attorneys 
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claimed that there were children just re- 
covering from measles and kindred mala- 
dies who were physically unable to un- 
dergo vaccination. To this the court 
very properly rejoined: ‘‘If the child is 
too ill to be vaccinated, it must be physi- 
cally weak and unable to attend school.’’ 
Should the Board of Health find it wise 
to omit vaccination for physical reasons 


in the case of any child, the resolutions of 


the Board of Directors are not unchange- 
able like the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians; but if it is found advisable, they 
can make exceptions, for instance, in the 
case of a child afflicted by a scrofulous 
constitution. It should ever be borne in 
mind that all power and responsibility in 
this matter belongs ultimately to the 
School Board. 


SLOYD IN PITTSBURG. 


\ THEN the Pennsylvania Commission 

on Industrial Education visited the 
manual training schools of Europe and 
America, very excellent work was found 
in several of our large cities; but it was 
mostly adapted to pupils in advanced 
grades. In 1890 Supt. G. J. Luckey, 
who was a member of the Commission, 
resolved to try a plan of wood work in 
the schools of Pittsburgh. 

Miss Elin Esselius, a graduate of the 
Normal Sloyd School of Sweden, was 
employed to give instruction in wood 
work. A room in the basement of the 
Forbes School was fitted with work- 
benches, each supplied with the ordinary 
tools, such as two planes, four saws, 
turning saw, T-square, try-square, mark- 
ing guage, dividers, drawing tools and 
the like. Special tools for occasional use 
were also placed in the room. Both the 
tools and the wood were supplied by the 
local Boards, while the teacher was paid 
by the Central Board. 

Classes of sixteen recite on alternate 
days, during periods of one and a quarter 
hours, so that one special teacher in- 
structs two hundred and fifty-six (256) 
pupils in the course of six days. Blue 
prints are purchased from which the 
pupils make their own drawings, these 
being afterwards applied in their wood 
work. They become familiar with the 
use and commercial value of the different 
kinds of wood, and develop remarkable 
skill in the use of tools. 

The eagerness and the interest with 
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which they work, show how deeply 
Sloyd has taken hold of their minds and 
hearts. Not only does it give them an 
opportunity to work off their surplus 
physical energy, but truants have been 
cured of their bad habits by the threat 
that absence from school would involve 
the loss of a place in the Sloyd class. 

The total cost for fitting a room with 
benches for a class of sixteen is about 
three hundred dollars, and the movement 
in favor of this kind of manual training 
is gradually spreading into all the ward 
schools, and thereby solving a new prob- 
lem in the Pittsburg schools. 


ee 


“KANSAS LEADS.’ 





TEXT OF LAW OF STATE OF KANSAS. 

ANOTHER State heard from! The fol- 
lowing welcome note is received from 
Hon. H. N. Gaines, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, under date 
‘*’Topeka, Kansas, January 23d, 1894.”’ 
We are glad to know that Kansas is 
ahead. Hesays: ‘‘ Thecirculars pertain- 
ing to School Outhouses have been re- 
ceived. In reply, permit me to say that 
Kansas never follows, she always leads. 
The educators of Kansas congratulate the 
people of your State for having taken 
such a step forward in civilization. A 
statute has been enacted as follows : 

‘*That the school boards and boards of 
education, having supervision over any 
school district in this State, shall provide 
and maintain suitable and convenient water- 
closets for each of the schools under their 
charge or supervision. These shall be at 
least two in number which shall be entirely 
separate from each other. It shall be the 
duty of the officers aforesaid to see that the 
same are kept ina neat and wholesome con- 
dition; failure to comply with the provis- 
ions of this act by the aforesaid officers shall 
be grounds for their removal from office.’’ 

One says: ‘‘ The expanding crusade 
for decency in connection with School 
Outhouses is one of the very important 
movements in our educational history 
and cannot but exert a transforming in- 
fluence upon our civilization.’’ 

Dr. E. E. White, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
writes: ‘‘ Many thanks for your circulars 
on School Outhouses. This is a most 
necessary reform. For yearsI have cried 
aloud against the adominations found in 
too many school districts. I have made 
it a point on Directors’ Day to preach a 
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little of the Gospel of Purity in plain 
language, but I did not know until last 
fall that Pennsylvania has a law on the 
subject. Good for the Keystone State! 
I think I like the New York law better 
than yours. Now let all school officers 
enforce the law for the children’s sake! 
Please send a copy of these circulars to 
the Ohio Educational Monthly, and to all 
other educational journals, that they may 
aid in this good work.”’ 

A clergyman writes: ‘‘ The matter is 
one of very great importance. I doubt 
whether one in ten of the Directors in 

county knows what the law re- 
quires, and I doubt also whether the out- 
houses of one school in twenty in our 
country districts are what the law re- 
quires. Why not supply enough circu- 
lars to each County Superintendent, so 
that he may place at least one copy in 
the hands of the Secretary of each School 
Board, urging him to call the attention of 
the Boards to this matter ?’’ 


‘* OUR CALL TO DUTY ”’ 


was a scattering fire of grape and canister 
which, it was thought, might be effective. 
Not a few of these texts in paragraphs 
from many sources go straight to the 
mark as if shot from a Maxim gun. The 
far-reaching possibilities of this work 
grow upon us as we see how wide-spread 
is the recognition of its value. 

A lady of Chicago who has for a long 
time been a leader in education and other 
good work, writes: ‘‘ Will you kindly 
send me a number of your circulars upon 
School Outhouses, if you have them to 
spare. I wish to send them to our Su- 
perintendent, Education Department of 
the Women’s Club, and other places 
where they will do the most good. Your 
‘Call to Duty’ is one of the best things 
on the subject that I have ever seen.’’ 

‘“In the February number,’’ says 
Supt. Jos. K. Gotwals, of Norristown, 
under ‘‘ Our Call to Duty,’”’ I find many 
very excellent selections. Can I have 
them printed on separate slip, as I would 
like them for distribution? I am much 
pleased with 7he Journal. A\ll its arti- 
cles have merit inthem. The prominence 
given to the proper arrangement and care 
of outhouses has my hearty approval. 
I feel that there is great improvement 
needed in this direction. It is to be 
hoped that Directors in every city, bor- 
ough, and district will see that this law is 
observed to the letter. 
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HEALTH AND MORAL TRAINING. 


The following communication was ad- 
dressed by County Supt. H. M. Putnam, 
of Warren county, to each School Direc- 
tor in his county, with a copy of the new 
law on the subject 

‘Below you will find an Act of Assem- 
bly that is of great importance both from 
a sanitary and a moral standpoint. That 
the provisions of the act are not complied 
with in many parts of Warren county is 
well known. In many districts the char- 
acter of the outbuildings furnished is 
such that a description would be out of 
place in this communication. 

‘‘The health and moral education of 
the children in our schools should cer- 
tainly receive the care and attention their 
importance demands, and it is not neces- 
sary to argue that clean and comfortable 
outhouses aid in both directions. 

‘‘It is hoped that school officers will 
see that the law is strictly complied with. 
Teachers should call the attention of Di- 
rectors to the condition of things in their 
district, and all who have the best inter- 
ests of the children at heart should aid in 
enforcing the law. The authorities in 
many counties of the State are taking ac- 
tive measures to éradicate the evils that 
the law on this subject seeks to remedy. 
We of Warren county have a work to do. 
Will we do it?”’ 


- ~> —— 


BUSINESS METHODS. 

HERE appears to be a want of under- 

standing among members of a few 
school boards scattered here and there 
throughout the State, as to the proper 
method of paying for their necessary pur- 
chases. It is well todo business as busi- 
ness men are in the habit of doing it, and 
this brief statement may afford information 
to some of our readers. 

Unless otherwise agreed between 
the parties, bills for purchased articles are 
payable, not at the house of the treasurer, 
wherever that may be, but at the place 
where they are kept forsale. It is the 
duty of the purchaser to remit, at his 
own expense, to the party selling the 
goods, the amount of his bill. 

An order on the treasurer does not 
constitute a payment unless accompanied 
by the cash or its equivalent. 

An order on the treasurer duly en- 
dorsed by the person in whose favor it is | 
drawn, becomes a receipt or voucher for | 
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and in the treasurer’s 
hands, is evident that the bill Aas been 
paid. It is evident, therefore, that such 
endorsement should not be required until 
the bill has been paid, it being both ir- 
regular and unbusiness-like. ‘The treas- 
urer should make the order payable at 
some bank, or accompany it with his 
check signed as treasurer, and payable to 
order. ‘The party receiving order or check 
can not collect the money from the bank 
without endorsing the check, and this en- 
dorsement constitutes a receipt or voucher 
in the treasurer’s hands. It then becomes 
the duty of the recipient to endorse the 
order and return it to the treasurer, and 
as it has no value except as an additional 
voucher, there could be no inducement to 
retain it. 

Many districts have printed or written 
in their orders, ‘‘ Payable at — Na- 
tional Bank,’’ naming it. This makes it 
convenient for all parties as a bank check, 
and when paid it becomes a voucher. 
Treasurers should deposit their school 
funds in bank, or arrange with bank 
officers to receive their orders as checks. 

We present this matter at the request 
of business men who have been annoyed 
at the apparent lack of knowledge of 
business methods on the part of some of 
their creditors. 


payment of the bill, 
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RIGHT 
GOOD FORTUNE OF PHILADELPHIA HIGH 
SCHOOL IN ITS NEW PRESIDENT. 


THE MAN. 


HE long struggle for the principalship 

of the Philadelphia High School is 
happily ended, in the choice of the best 
man that has been at any time named in 
connection with that very important po- 
sition. Rev. Robert Ellis Thompson, 
D. D., LL. D., late John Welsh Centen- 
nial Professor of History at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, who is chosen, is 
such a man as should leave his impress 
deep and enduring upon the school, and 


rat it upon the best life of the great 
city. He has already taken hold of his 
new Ras The ceremony of installa- 
tion, February 26th, began with the 


reading by the Rev. Dr. McCook of Pro- 
verbs viii., followed with a prayer by the 
Rev. W. J. Wylie. 

In introducing the new President, Mr. 
S. S. Huey said: ‘“‘Shortly before the 
beginning r of this year, President Johnson 
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resigned his position. I introduce to you 
as his successor, Professor Thompson, 
known to us all as a ripe scholar, an ex- 
perienced teacher, and a pure and upright 
man. He comes to us in obedience to a 
call which has seemed to him to be a 
summons to duty—with a warm, loving 
interest in youth, an enthusiasm for the 
profession of teaching, a consecration of 
all his powers to the future of this charge, 
and an earnest desire for sympathetic co- 
operation in his labors.’’ 

Addressing Prof. Thompson, he said: 
‘“The Board of Education places in your 
hands to-day the control of the principal 
school under its jurisdiction as a sacred 
trust. Over 700 young men preparing 
for their life’s work constitute a precious 
charge. We hand it to you. Humanly 
speaking, a whole generation of youth 
will feel your impress. Care for them as 
you shall answer in the forum of con- 
science and at the bar of public opinion. 
The city looks on hopefully, even en- 
thusiastically, as it echoes our belief that 
your brain, your heart, your energies, 
your character, constitute a guarantee of 
the work you will do and the results you 
will achieve.’’ 

The new President received an ovation 
from the assemblage, the pupils enthu- 
siastically applauding. From his manly 
inaugural address we take the following 
paragraphs : 

It is always embarrassing to find that the 
commonplaces worn and well used by a 
thousand occasions are the only adequate 
expression of orfe’s feelings. This exactly 
is my present position. What can I say 
first of all but to express my sense of my 
own inadequacy to the responsible charge to 
which you have called me, of the greatness 
of the work to which to-day I am to put my 
hand, and of the reliance upon God’s help 
and yours, which alone could encourage me 
to undertake it? I can say with entire truth 
that this Tr has sought me and not I the 
place, and it was only when I was brought 
to feel that there lay in your call to it a 
higher vocation fromi a higher wisdom than 
yours or mine, and that it would be coward- 
ice in me to shrink from a charge which it 
would have been rashness to have sought, 
that I yielded to the suggestion made by 
some of you. 

Since that decision was reached I have 
been greatly confirmed in it by the hearty 
expressions of public satisfaction which 
have reached me, and not least from my 
former colleagues in the Faculty of the Uni- 
versity, who have worked for years by my 
side. It is not generally supposed that per- 
sons of my nativity are deficient in self- 
esteem, but I have not yet reached the point 
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of taking this post with the light heart of 
an easy confidence, yet I do take it with 
gratitude to your honorable Board for the 
great honor they have done me in making 
this selection, and with the earnest purpose 
to leave nothing undone that lies within my 
power to justify you in the choice you have 
made. 

But enough of myself. In the letters I 
have received I have become aware of two 
facts, which I regard as most encouraging 
for the future. The first of these is the 
warmth of attachment which binds the 
alumni of this school together in support-of 
its good name and its interests. Of this, in- 
deed, I already had taken notice in observ- 
ing its recent history, and the strong expres- 
sions of filial regard which they all, from 
the Governor of the Commonwealth down to 
the youngest graduate, had employed on 
fitting occasion. 

But it was brought home to me more 
closely when I myself heard everywhere 
this almost passionate attachment ex- 
pressed. I realized as never before the ad- 
vantages possessed by a school which stands 
related, as this does, to the intellectual life 
of a great city, and whose alumni form a 
homogeneous body, not drawn from all 
parts of the country and scattered to all 
parts on commencement day, but Philadel- 
phians born, Philadelphians to live and die, 
and blending their love and respect for their 
city with like feelings fer the institution+in 
which the city gave them their training for 
the largest walks of social usefulness. The 
possession of such sons is the best ornament 
of their Alma Mater. . , 

Certainly of not less importance is the 
larger development of the school to meet the 
actual and ascertained wants of the commu- 
nity itis toserve. This, however, is a mat- 
ter on which I can speak only in the most 
general terms, as the whole question calls 
for careful study on the part of all that are 
to have any voice or part in giving shape to 
its future. 

But it is not too much to say that the 
changes to come will be evolutionary rather 
than revolutionary in their character. They 
will be on the lines indicated by the school’s 
past history, and not violent breaks with 
that history; and I share the hopes of those 
who look for such an elevation of the char- 
acter of the work done here, that its degrees 
in arts will be worth as much to those who 
receive them as those conferred by any sis- 
ter institution. To me it see:.s that Phila- 
delphia gave something like a pledge to 
that effect when she accepted from the State 
the right to confer University degrees upon 
the graduates of this school. 

Permit me to express my great satisfac- 
tion with the changes effected under the ad- 
ministration of the late President of the 
school. By enlarging the facilit’s for clas- 
sical studies in preparation fori dniversity 
curriculum, the school was brought in har- 
mony with the High School system of the 
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country, and adapted to meet the needs of a 
large class of young men. 

I speak with feeling on this point. Ifthe 
High School of 1858 had offered such facili- 
ties, I would have been among its graduates. 
And I represented a very considerable body 
of the youth of our city, who were looking 
forward to a career in which Greek and 
Latin were indispensable, and to whom the 
city extended no helping hand. I believe 
there was not a Northern State, except our 
own, in which no facilities were offered 
them, and even in ours, this was done up 
till 1834 by the county academies, estab- 
lished with assistance from the State Treas- 
ury, and entrusted only to teachers who held 
a University degree or its equivalent. 

One curious result of this neglect on the 
city’s part is seen in the nativity of the 
clergy of her Christian churches. They are 
in the vast majority of cases not natives of 
Philadelphia. Professor Rothrock tells me 
that if Pennsylvania were shut up to her 
own timber supply, she would not have a 
tree left in four years. If Philadelphia were 
restricted to her own supply of preachers, 
most of her pulpits would be vacant and 
silent. For the churches are dependent in 
the main upon the children of persons who 
are not so circumstanced as to afford private 
schooling for their children; and where such 
are debarred from help in the public school 
system, the obstacle is likely to prove final 
in the majority of the cases. 

Now I shall not argue with any one who 
thinks it is no matter of public interest 
whether or not the churches of a great city 
are fitly supplied, or its own sons fairly 
represented among men whose social and 
local influence is so deep and far-reaching; 
nor shall I plead with those who see no dis- 
credit in the fact that a city like ours 
‘*sponges’’ on the rest of the country for its 
ministers. 

Equally laudable has been the expansion 
of literary studies which has been effected. 
The studies called practical need no spe- 
cial advocates in Philadelphia. The spirit 
of the city, which this school is not intend- 
ing to antagonize, will always secure them 
a fair chance. But a grave, real want of 
Philadelphia is a wider diffusion of sound 
literary taste and a more careful develop- 
ment of literary faculty in those of the ris- 
ing generation who possess it. Even in a 
practical sense a city must suffer through 
the lack of imaginative writers, to interpret 
its life, past ;ud present, to its own people 
and the world. 

It is no commercial disadvantage to any 
community that its poets, novelists and his- 
torians have made it interesting to the rest 
of mankind. The prestige thus obtained 
has its solid value in even the lowest terms 
in which value can be measured, and here 
our city *%s suffered in comparison with 
othersin. land. The richest of all Amer- 
ican cities in historic associations, she has 
made the least of her advantages in this re- 
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spect, and we have even seen the growth of 
a myth that American history took place 
chiefly in and around Boston. 

Few as are the historic sites within our 
bounds which have been suitably marked, 
tewer still are the historic events which have 
been suitably commemorated in song or 
speech by a Philadelphia author. For 20 
years past I have been looking for swans 
among our youth, and not without encour- 
agement. The record in literature already 
achieved by graduates of this High School 
bids me hope that the increased attention to 
literary study will not be fruitless of good. 

Iam not unmindful of the good work done 
in our city in the study of biology, history, 
political economy and other scientific fields. 
I hope the day is coming when the biologi- 
cal studies will take a larger place in our 
own curriculum than it has yet been possible 
to give them. I agree heartily with Carlyle 
in complaining of any method of education 
which leaves its graduates strangers to the 
humble dwellers by the wayside, the flowers, 
the birds and the beasts of the field. 

But the highest end for which this school 
and every school exists is not the enlarge- 
ment of intelligence or the development of 
mental faculty. We may achieve these, and 
yet fail of the true end for which we gather 
here the youth of our city in the years most 
susceptible to impression and instruction. 

We are here, first of all, for character 
building, and this great city looks to this 
school and to all her schools, each in its de- 
gree, for the training of those who shall take 
the places of the men of public spirit, social 
virtue and reverent piety, whose names are 
the brighest spots in her annals. The city 
of Thomas Story, James Logan, Benjamin 
Franklin, John Dickinson, Charles Thom- 
son, William White, Benjamin Rush, An- 
thony Benezet, Matthew Carey and his more 
illustrious son, Albert Barnes, Henry Reed, 
Stephen Colwel, John Welsh, George W. 
Childs [applause ]—she reckons it her chief- 
est honor to have been the mother of men— 
men upon whom she rested her confidence 
in every emergency, knowing they were 
made of a metal that would never flinch nor 
fail her. 

I am no prophet nor the son of a prophet, 
but I see in the future the threat of greater 
emergencies which shall try men’s souls. 
We seem to be entering upon a period of 
audacious social experiments, which will 
demand the largest wisdom and the firmest 
principles in our educated classes. Social 
problems from which we thought this new, 
free, rich land would be forever exempt are 
looming up in the most threatening shape, 
and I know of no outfit which can equip us 
to meet the perils of this coming age, ex- 
cept the possession of right principles 
worked out in a virtuous life. 

To secure this equipment to the coming 
generation, the school must co-operate with 
the home, the Church, the State, and all the 
forces which work for righteousness in act 
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or in character. By its firm but kindly dis- 
cipline it must prepare them for binding the 
law upon themselves, when mature years 
have set them free to make of their own 
lives what they will. By the earnestness, 
the reverence, the purity of thought and 
speech here, we must throw around them 
the atmosphere in which all good things 
shall seem native and natural to their 
thought. 

By our loyalty to truth in every shape we 
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must awaken them to a perception of their 


birthright to all truth, human and divine. 
By lives lived in the presence of the great 
Taskmaker, we must help them to realize 
the great truth of responsibility to God, 
which alone can bring us into right rela- 
tions to man. 

These are the greatest things education 
can do for us. Which of us has not to look 
back with the profoundest gratitude to some 
guide of our youth who did this for us ? 

The worst education that brings with it 
such lessons as these, and makes those who 
receive it good, public-spirited, honest, pa- 
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, triotic men, is better than the best that re- 


sults in development of intelligence alone. 
‘Knowledge without integrity,’’ says Dr. 
‘is dangerous and dreadful.’’ 
The dreadful, petrifying eye of the Gorgon, 
John Sterling reminds us, was an eye di- 
vided from a living, human, heavenly heart, 
yet still retaining the power of penetrating 
vision; and is not his saying illustrated 
more abundantly in our day than ever be- 
fore, in the career of men armed with the 
science of our age to use it only for destruc- 
tion—bidding defiance to all authority, 
human or divine—elevating the maxims of 
hate to a code of social life? 

These are the evils which threaten us, 
and may God help us to make the influence 
of this school a power on the side of good- 
ness, purity, brotherly love, reverence for 
authority, and respect for the rights of men. 
Through all changes and under whatever 
direction, may it train such sons for this 
dear city of our love that men shall say of 
it, not ‘‘What manner of stones!’’ but 


1? 


‘* What manner of men are here ! 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
HARRISBURG, April, 1894. |} 


i hae Teachers’ Permanent Certificate was 
issued January 23, 1894, under the regu- 
lations of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, to the persons here named: 

16. J. K. Ellwood, Pittsburgh, Allegheny 
county, graduate of Heidelberg College. 

17. A. C. McClean, Pittsburgh, Allegheny 
county, graduate of Thiel College. 

18. Robert A. Townsend, Reading, Berks 
county, graduate of Bucknell College. 

19. W. R. Keller, Johnstown, Cambria 
county, graduate of Lebanon Valley College. 

20. T. B. Johnston, Johnstown, Cambria 
county, graduate of Washington and Jeffer- 
son College. 

21. James A. Stewart, Hollidaysburg, 
Blair county, graduate of Washington and 
Jefferson College. 

22. Francis D. Raub, Allentown, Lehigh 
county, graduate of Muhlenberg College. 

23. Samuel Transeau, Williamsport, Ly- 
coming county, graduate of Franklin and 
Marshall College 

24. C. D. Oberdorf, Sunbury, Northumber- 
land county, graduate of Princeton College. 

25. Frank P. Manhart, Selinsgrove, 
Snyder county, graduate of Pennsylvania 
College. 

26. Henry E. Raesly, Wellsboro, Tioga 
county, graduate of Lafayette College. 

27. E. M. Mixer, Conneautville, Crawford 
county, graduate of Allegheny College. 

Also, February 28, to the following college 
graduates, on compliance with the condi- 
tions required: 


28. Caroline Hay, New Brighton, Beaver 
county, graduate of Westminster College. 
29. Artalissa Bentley, Steelton, Dauphin 
county, graduate of Westminster College: 
30. Angelina Hambleton, Swarthmore, 
Delaware county, graduate of Ardmore Col- 
lege. 
31. H. C. Greenewalt, Fayetteville, Frank- 
lin county, graduate of Princeton College. 
32. Lottie B. Byers, Pulaski, Lawrence 
county, graduate of Westminster College. 
33. Lemira W. Mealy, Greenville, Mercer 
county, graduate of Westminster College. 4 
34. Celinda E. Cook, Greenville, Mercer 
county, graduate of Thiel College. 
35. Alice T. West, Greenville, 
county, graduate of Thiel College. 
36. Thomas McKean Farquhar, Bethle- 
hem, Northampton county, graduate of 
Lafayette College. 
37. William E. Blair, Tioga, Tioga county, 
graduate of Syracuse University. 


Mercer 


————_- 


DUTY OF SCHOOL BOARDS. 


ANNUAL FINANCIAL 
MENT. 


PUBLISHING STATE- 


fr law entitled ‘‘ An Act to regulate the 

publication of the accounts and financial 
statements of School Boards,’’ should not 
be disregarded by Boards of Directors, as 
has been the case in some school districts. 
The penalty imposed by the act for neglect 
of this duty is not a light one, The law is 
as follows: 

Sec. 1. That it shall be the duty of each 
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board of school directors in the several 
school districts of this commonwealth an- 
nually, at the close of the school year, to 
place in the hands of proper auditors a full 
certified statement, itemized, of their re- 
ceipts and experiditures for the past year, 
including the assets and liabilities of the 
district, of all kinds, with all books, papers 
and vouchers relating to the same, to be by 
said auditors examined, and if found to be 
correct, approved; such statement to be 
spread upon the minutes of the board of di- 
rectors, and in a condensed but fully classi- 
fied form published by said board in not less 
than ten written or printed hand-bills, to be 
put up in the most public places in the dis- 
trict, or, if teemet preferable, in the two 
newspapers of the county in which the dis- 
trict is situated, having the largest circula- 
tion among the citizens interested; and for 
any neglect or failure to perform the duties 
enjoined by this act, the officers named 
therein shall be considered guilty of misde- 
meanor, punishable by a fine not exceeding 
three hundred dollars, to be paid into the 
school fund of the district in which the of- 
fense shall have been committed. 

Sec. 2. That the publication of the ac- 
counts of school boards herein provided for 
shall be in lieu of all publication of said ac- 
counts now required by law ; and all acts or 
parts of acts inconsistent herewith be and 
are hereby repealed. Provided, That the 
provisions of this act shall not extend to 
cities of the first class. 


VACCINATION. 


AUTHORITY OF THE SCHOOL BOARD. 





= order to prevent the spread of small- 

pox, the Board of Education in the city 
of Williamsport, acting in co-operation with 
the Board of Health, adopted a resolution 
that no pupils should be allowed to attend 
the public schools who had not been suc- 
caaabiie vaccinated and furnished a certifi- 
cate bya physician setting forth this fact to 
the teacher. Application was made to Judge 
Metzger for an injunction to restrain the 
Board from carrying this resolution into 
effect, and the opinion in which he refused 
to grant the injunction, settles and defines 
the authority of School Boards to require 
vaccination for the purpose of preventing 
the spread of small-pox. The following is 
the text of the decision : 

In this case an injunction, preliminary until 
hearing and perpetual thereafter, is asked for to 
restrain the school district of the city of Wil- 
liamsport from enforcing the following resolu- 
tion, adopted by the Board of Directors of said 
district, to wit: ‘‘ That no pupils be allowed to 
attend any of the public schools of this city on 
and after Monday, Feb. 19, 1894, unless such 
pupils have been vaccinated, and furnish a cer- 
tificate setting forth this fact to the teacher.’’ 

It must be conceded that if the Board of 
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School Directors of the district have the power 
to pass and enforce the resolution in contro- 
versy, that the court has no authority to inter- 
fere by injunction, unwise as such action of the 
Board might appear to the court to be. We 
cannot inquire into the exercise of their discre- 
tion to ascertain whether such discretion has 
been wisely exercised. The board of directors 
are the agents appointed by the voters to con- 
trol the schools of the district, and all persons 
are bound by their lawful acts. When acting 
within the scope of their authority, the courts 
are powerless to restrain their action, unless 
possibly in an extreme case of abuse of discre- 
tion. As is said by Woodward, Justice, in de- 
livering the opinion of the court in case of 
Wharton, et al., vs. School Directors, 42 P. F.S., 
364: “If they transcend their powers the court 
can restrain them. If they misjudge their 
powers the court can correct them. But if they 
exercise their unquestionable powers unwisely, 
there is no judicial remedy.”’ 

I know of no decision in Pennsylvania which 
questions this doctrine. 

But it is argued they have no power or au- 
thority to pass and enforce such a resolution. 
I cannot assent to this proposition. The Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania has granted them the 
power to exercise a general supervision over the 
public schools of their district. This certainly 
implies the power to make any rule, or regula- 
tion, which may be deemed necessary for the 
prevention of the spread of disease among the 
pupils attending school. This is a sanitary 
regulation, intended to protect the health of 
the pupils. No one would doubt their power to 
exclude a pupil from school, if its parents or 
any member of the family in which it resided 
was afflicted with small-pox, or any other ma- 
lignant disease that was contagious. Arule ex- 
cluding all such would be regarded as reason- 
able and proper. Why then should an order 
excluding all not vaccinated, and who refuse to 
be vaccinated, be held unreasonable and be- 
yond the power of the directors to enforce? 

It is not a cure for the disease, but it is a gen- 
erally recognized preventive of small-pox. 
Why should the children who have adopted 
this preventive be compelled to mingle with 
children in the public schools who stubbornly 
refuse to comply with this regulation? When 
the disease is abroad, it behooves every one to 
take such measures as will at least in some de- 
gree be a protection against its ravages. In 
some states the legislature have provided by 
statute for the exclusion from school of persons 
not vaccinated, although othcrwise entitled to 
admission. This is so in Maine and Massachu- 
setts. And in Abell vs. Clark, 84 Cal., 226, it 
is held to be competent for the legislature to 
require pupils of the public schools to be vacci- 
nated. If the legislature can do so, then it is 
also competent for the body to whom it has 
delegated its power over the public schools to 
do likewise. It has delegated to the school 
boards of the respective districts the power of 
general supervision over the public schools. 
This power in controversy contravenes no law 
and violates no principle, morality, or public 
policy. On the contrary, the welfare of the 
public demands that at particular times such 
orders should be enforced. I am therefore of 
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the opinion that the school board has the power 
to require a compliance with the resolution, 
and the injunction prayed for is therefore re- 
fused. Per Curiam. 

JOHN J. METZGER, P. J. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 
ARMSTRONG—Supt. Jackson: Two very 
interesting local institutes were held at 
Brick Church and Elderton. They were 
well attended by both teachers and citizens. 
Interesting and instructive educational 
meetings have also been held at Putney- 
ville, in Mahoning township, and at Day- 
ton. Most of the district schools close dur- 
ing the month of March, having only a six 
months’ term. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: Local institutes 
and educational meetings are being held in 
each district in the county. School houses 
are too small to accommodate the gather- 
ings, and we are permitted to use churches. 
At one of these meetings we had in attend- 
ance a parent from each house in the dis- 
trict. The people are beginning to realize 
that a common school education is of value. 
In my visits I find the school houses in bet- 
ter sanitary condition than formerly; a few 
outbuildings are not as the law contem- 
jlates. In the main, first-class work is 
bein done by the teachers. If attendance 
at educational meetings is an index of in- 
terest in our public schools, then it has 
never, in the history of our county, been 
equaled. At Saxton, the Presbyterian 
Church would not accommodate the audi- 
ence. On Saturday the stores were closed 
and the largest church in town was filled. 
The same is true of other places in the 
county. In Monroe, at two of the meetings, 
the house was crowded. ‘At the dedication 
of the Wolfsburg house there was not suf- 
ficient seating capacity. In Bloomfield, 
Woodbury and Loysburg, the churches were 
filled. In Cumberland Valley and Schells- 
burg, the town halls were filled. In the 
former, many had to be turned away for 
want of room. During January and Feb- 
ruary forty of these meetings were held un- 
der the auspices of the Superintendent, and 
at thirty-six of them we had full houses. 
Valuable help has been rendered by teachers 
and friends of education. In addition to 
this, excellent papers were’ read by lady 
teachers, with recitations and readings by 
the pupils; and the arrangements for hold- 
ing the meetings, singing, entertaining 
strangers, etc., were cheerfully looked after 
by the teachers of the respective districts. 

BERKS —Supt. Zechman: During the 
month local institutes were held in Dou- 
glasville, Huff’s Church, Kutztown, and 
Hamburg. These meetings were well at- 
tended by teachers, directors, and parents. 
The school children of the county are en- 
gaged in collecting money for the erection 
of a monument to Conrad Weiser, he being 
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the first pioneer and great Indian interpre- 
ter for Pennsylvania. 

BLAIR—Supt. Wertz: The Adams Ave- 
nue school building of Tyrone was dedi- 
cated February 17th with appropriate exer- 
cises. This is one of the ‘most substantial 
and best-finished houses in the county. It 
is 75 by 64 feet, and has four rooms 25x30 on 
the first and second floors each, and a 
lyceum hall 36x48 on the third. It is 
heated and ventilated by the Bennett and 
Peck system. The school board of Tyrone 
is to be commended for the wisdom and 
liberality displayed in the erection of this 
beautiful and well-planned house. The flag- 
raising at Hileman’s school-house, Franks- 
town township, was largely attended, and the 
exercises were interesting and appropriate. 

BUTLER—Supt. McCollough: Mental 
Arithmetic was universally adopted as a 
text-book in the schools of the county this 
year. Local Institutes were held last 
month at Millerstown, Bruin, Kerns City, 
Fairview, N. Sunbury, and Mars. All were 
well attended by teachers, directors and 
patrons. Subjects pertaining to the ad- 
vancement of our schools were ably dis- 
cussed. One fact especially worthy of 
mention in regard to our Local Institutes 
this year, was that the local teachers took a 
more prominent part than heretofore—an in- 
dication that goes to prove that they are be- 
coming more familiar with the science of 
teaching, and possess a better knowledge*of 
the true methods of instruction. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Leech: An excellent li- 
brary, consisting of over 200 volumes of well 
selected books, is found in the grammar 
school of Walnut Grove, Stony Creek town- 
ship. The following extract from the Johns- 
town 7ribune speaks for itself: ‘‘ From re- 
cords kept at the Cambria Library it would 
appear that the pupils of the country schools 
avail themselves of the generous offer of the 
Directors of the Library to loan books free 
of charge to the pupils of the public schools 
of the county, with greater avidity than 
those of the city of Johnstown. The figures 
show that up to February 3, 1894, nine hun- 
dred volumes had been loaned to pupils of 
the surrounding country schools, while 
those attending the city schools had taken 
out but four hundred volumes.’’ Walnut 
Grove school, in Stony Creek township, has 
a library of 250 volumes of well-selected 
books. It is largely made up from Apple- 
ton’s list ‘‘B,’’ and freely used by pupils 
and patrons. Summer Hill township has 
put into each school a slate blackboard and 
an unabridged dictionary. 

A very large and interesting local insti- 
tute was held in Johnstown. Over one hun- 
dred teachers of the city and county were 
present, many of whom took part. Dr. 
Waller, Dr. Brumbaugh, Dr. Schmucker, 
and Supt. Berkey were all present, and de- 
livered stirring addresses. Prof. Gibson 
had charge of the music, which aided much 
in making the meeting a great success. It 
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is estimated that 300 people were present 
Friday night. 

CARBON—Supt. Beisel: We held a local 
institute at Weatherly, with about fifty-five 
teachers present. Very satisfactory work 
was done. Prof. E. L. Kemp, of the 
Stroudsburg Normal School, delivered his 
popular lecture, ‘‘Golden Treasures,’’ on 
Friday evening, and’ gave us two talks on 
Saturday. Prof. Park, of the same school, 
gave instruction in penmanship and draw- 
ing. The meeting was a credit to the 
Weatherly people. A local institute was 
held in Lelighton, February 16th and 17th- 
We had a large attendance. Over one hun. 
dred teachers were present. The work done 
was very satisfactory. Prof. Kemp was the 
lecturer. We cleared over $25, which will 
be used in buying books for the High 
School library. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: Chestnut Grove 
school house, in Sadsbury township, has 
been remodeled—new floor, roof, furniture, 
doors, etc. This is the last old house in 
that part of the county. In fact, we have 
scarcely half a dozen old houses left. Three 
local institutes have been held at Avondale, 
Unionville, and Cedarville. The meeting 
of the Chester County Principals’ Club, and 
the appointment of a committee on a 
‘*Course of Study,’’ indicate progress. We 
look forward to the time when a first-class 
borough or township high school shall be 
within the reach of every boy and girl in 
Chester county. The Chester County Direc- 
tors’ Association held a meeting in the Nor- 
mal School chapel, February 26th. Among 
the many good things on the programme 
was an address by Dr. Schaeffer. A paper, 
prepared and read by Supt. Addison Jones, 
of West Chester, on ‘‘ Expenditure of Public 
Funds for Necessary School Supplies,’’ 
elicited much discussion, and a resolution 
was adopted requesting that the book- 
houses and jobbers make a three day’s ex- 
hibit of their publications, etc., in West 
Chester. The object of this is to give Direc- 
tors an opportunity the better to inform 
themselves of the quality, variety and price 
of school supplies. A paper by President 
Coffin, of the Board of Health of Phoenix- 
ville, on ‘‘ Health and Sanitation;’’ an ad- 
dress by Dr. Benj. Lee, Secretary of State 
Board of Health, on ‘‘ School Out-Houses;’’ 
a paper by Dr. Dunn, of West Chester, on 
‘‘Dangers from Contagious Diseases in 
Schools,’’ and remarks from a number of 
leading physicians, all led to’the following 
resolution, which was adopted: Resolved, 
That it is the sense of this meeting that the 
Chester County Medical Society be re- 
quested. through the medium of the Execu- 
tive Committee of this Association, to pre- 
pare a circular upon this subject, which, in 
connection with the excellent paper read by 
Dr. Dunn, shall be sent by local school 
boards to their patrors, 

CLARION—Supt. Beer: 
teachers to read ‘‘ Educational 
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tions,’’ and more than 210 are now reading 
it; altogether there are 260 subscribers to 
that periodical in the county. We had an 
excellent local institute at Callensburg, and 
another at Tylersburg. At the annual in- 
stitute I submitted a new course of study, 
arranged on natural lines; in it the studies 
are correlated, with geography as the cen- 
tral subject of concentration. Many of the 
best teachers are working it out, and all 
who have tried it report good progress. My 
time while visiting has been spent in trying 
to get teachers to adapt their classes to this 
course. A number of teachers have caught 
the spirit of the new plan and are using it 
with good results. This is notably the case 
in the Edenburg schools, Prof. W. M. Mc- 
Donald, principal. The Local Institutes 
have been of great value to the schools. 
The teachers of Callensburg, Licking, Perry 
and Richland, assisted by Prof. McNaugh- 
ton, of Sligo, have had three meetings in 
the vicinity of Callensburg, and two meet- 
ings have been appointed’*for March. Eden- 
burg had a spirited meeting February 3d, 
in which the Edenburg teachers, some from 
Beaver and Elk districts, and all from Ash- 
land, took part. The interest in our work 
is growing. 

CLINTON—Supt. Snyder: South Renovo 
has erected a fine, comfortable two-room 
building, and equipped it with modern ap- 
paratus. The schools of Renovo are in first- 
class condition, with a very eflicient corps 
of teachers. The written work was the 
neatest seen in the county. The supervis- 
ing principal, C. B. Kelly, is an excellent 
organizer and an enthusiastic worker. 

CoLuMBIA—Supt. Johnston: Four local 
institutes have been held recently at Benton, 
Millville, Numidia, and Espy. Good in- 
struction was given by Profs, Wilbur, De- 
Witt, and Albert, of the Normal School, and 
Prof. Russel, of Greenwood Seminary, and 
many of the teachers did very creditable 
work. These meetings were unusually well 
attended by teachers and citizens, and were 
decidedly successful. The Berwick schools 
received a medal for their exhibit at the 
World’s Fair. The new gymnasium at the 
Bloomsburg Normal was dedicated February 
22d, the date of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of theinstitution. The exercises were appre- 
ciated by many old students and others who 
were in attendance. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Beitzel: Our county 
institute was a success in every feature. 
Our teachers were all present except four, 
and the attendance of Directors was large. 
The institute is growing in popularity. 
With the exception of Monday the Court 
House was crowded during every session, 
and on Wednesday and Thursday many 
were unable to gain admittance. The order 
was excellent throughout, the instruction 
eminently practical, and the addresses in- 
spiring and helpful to all. A greater num- 
ber of lyceums have been organized through- 
out the county this winter than heretofore. 
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Several district institutes are being held 
semi-monthly, and University Extension 
work has been inaugurated in Carlisle. The 
County Directors’ Association was well at- 
tended, and the programme admirably car- 
ried out. The joint Convention of Directors 
and Teachers, on Thursday afternoon, was 
a crowded and enthusiastic meeting. The 
addresses of State Supt. Schaeffer and Dr. 
Geo. E. Reed, of Dickinson College, were 
highly appreciated. Through the combined 
efforts of the citizens and teachers of the 
respective districts, flags were secured and 
raised at the Gap school, Lower Mifflin, and 
the Sycamore school, South Middleton, with 
appropriate exercises. 

FAYETTE—Supt. Porter: The Principals’ 
Association, organized at the last County 
Institute, has held a very successful meet- 
ing. Interesting and helpful talks were 
given by the several members. This organ- 
ization promises to be of great value to the 
graded schools of our county. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Zumbro: A very inter- 
esting and profitable local institute was held 
at Waynesboro. A pleasing feature of the 
meeting was the general willingness on the 
part of the teachers to enter into the discus- 
sions. Dr. J. F. Barton, of the C. V. Nor- 
mal School, was present and gave a sound, 
practical talk on ‘‘Concentration.’’ Local 
institutes were held February 2d and 3d at 
Mercersburg, and February 23d and 24th at 
Fort London. Both were largely attended 
by teachers and patrons. At the former a 
lecture was delivered by Prof. Stein, of Mer- 
cersburg College, on the subject, ‘‘Among 
the Stars.’’ At Fort London, Rev. C. H. 
Fitzwilliams lectured on ‘‘ The Battle of 
Life.’’ The recent election will bring about 
many changes in the school boards, but we 
are glad to say that good men have been 
elected. 

FuLTON—Supt. Chestnut: During the 
month one house in Bethel and two in Union 
have been supplied with slate blackboards. 
The boards in Thompson are totally un- 
suited for school use. Several in Bethel are 
unfit, and one or two in Ayr. In other dis- 
tricts some are entirely too small. The 
general tone of schools is much better than 
early in the term. Some noble teachers are 
doing good work all the time; many others 
are improving; some, it seems, nothing will 
awaken. Since my last report eleven local 
institutes have been held. They rouse and 
stimulate all whocan be roused. A meeting 
of one delegate from each Township Board 
will be held in March to fix a grade of sal- 
aries and prepare a course of study with a 
view to examination in each township here- 
after. There is improvement in a number of 
schools in the line of better methods and 
more conscientious work. We shall probably 
have a fixed course of study for all the 
schools next term. A few failures in gov- 
ernment are to be noted. 

GREENE—Supt. Stewart: At our local 
institutes an earnest effort is being made to 
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get all the teachers to take part in the dis- 
cussions. The maxim ‘‘ If you have nothing 
to say, say nothing,’’ may do for other peo- 
ple, but for him who would stand before 
the public as an enthusiastic, wide-awake 
teacher, the motto must be, ‘‘If you have 
nothing to say, find something.”’ 
JEFFERSON—Supt. Hughes: The schools 
are doing good work. Free books area great 
relief to parents and an advantage to pupils. 
JUNIATA—Supt. Marshall: During this 
month local institutes were held at East 
Waterford and Richfield. At the former, 
Prof. J. M. Barton, of the Shippensburg 
State Normal, was present and did good 
work for the cause of education. The latter 
was a joint meeting held by the superinten- 
dents, teachers and citizens of Snyder and 
Juniata counties. At both these meetings 
we had large audiences and such attention 
as to indicate the deep interest our people 
feel in everything pertaining to the educa- 
tional welfare of the children. I have de- 
voted this month to the visiting of schools 
the second time. It affords me much pleas- 
ure to report that I was accompanied by 
directors and parents. They find, as I have 
found, three classes of teachers: 1. Those 
who are doing most excellent work and 
should be kept in the schools at any cost; 
2. Those who are doing good work; 3. Those 
who are doing poor work, and are too dear, 
it matters not at how low a salary. 
LACKAWANNA—Supt. Taylor: In each of 
the districts recently visited I called on 
directors, but could not persuade them to ac- 
company me. The usual excuse was ‘‘ work 
that must be done at once,’’ and this was in 
most cases the true reason. On December 
1st I attended the formal opening of the new 
graded school building at Mayfield. Music 
was furnished by the school and the Jermyn 
Cornet Band. An extended programme 
was carried out. The building, containing 
eight rooms, cost about $10,000. It is two 
stories high, eighty-two feet long and sev- 
enty-four wide. The class rooms are ot 
good size with cloak-rooms adjoining. 
There is also a recitation room for the prin- 
cipal’s use, and a directors’ room. The 
rooms are well lighted and furnished with 
single desks and ample slate blackboards. 
The heating will be by hot air. The grounds 
will be properly graded, fenced and suitable 
stone walks laid. The building has been 
needed for some years. It is an ornament 
to the borough, and reflects credit on the 
directors. The first regular monthly meet- 
ing of the teachers of Blakely, Winton, 
Dickson and Olyphant boroughs was held 
at Olyphant. Nearly all the teachers were 
present and an excellent programme was 
rendered. On January 6th, I attended the 
monthly local institute of the second dis- 
trict, at Jermyn. The district includes the 
boroughs of Jermyn, Mayfield and Archbald, 
and the township of Scott. Nearly all the 
teachers of the three boroughs were present, 
also many visitors from adjoining districts, 
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making an attendance of about fifty teach- 
ers. Mrs. Ella Green, a lecturer of the W. 
C. T. U., gave an excellent address on 
teaching physiology. There were also pa- 
pers and Eotnislane on Vocal Music, Draw- 
ing, Language Training and Reading. 
This is the first local institute held in this 
district; it awakened considerable interest. 
The next meeting will be held at Archbald. 
The second monthly institute of the first 
district was held at Priceburg. This district 
includes the boroughs of Winton, Blakely, 
Olyphant and Dickson, and was the first to 
organize for regular work. There are at 
each meeting exercises in arithmetic, geog- 
raphy and theory of teaching. The leading 
feature of this institute was the exercise in 
Theory, conducted by Miss C. A. Kenyon, 
principal of Blakely schools. The text of 
this exercise was the first chapter of Hughes’ 
Mistakes in Teaching. The next meeting 
will be held in the Blakely Central building. 
The regular monthly Institutes were held 
at Archbald on February 3, and at Blakely, 
February 10. Both meetings were well at- 
tended and good work wasdone. Although 
Local institutes are new in these districts, 
the teachers are taking hold of the work 
with energy and results are visible in the 
school rooms. The educational event of the 
month was the meeting of the Lackawanna 
County Teachers’ Association held in the 
M. E. Church in Moscow, February 24. 
The principal speakers were Principal Geo. 
P. Bible, of Stroudsburg, who spoke on 
‘““The Need of a Thorough Professional 
Training,’’ and Prof. Charles Albert of 
Bloomsburg, whose subject was, ‘‘ The Two 
Appetites.’’ Prof. W. R. Graves, the Presi- 
dent of the Association, delivered a very 
able address on ‘‘ The Ideal in Education.’’ 
The question ‘‘ Should the Provisional Cer- 
tificate be Abolished ?’’ was warmly dis- 
cussed. The attendance in the forenoon 
was good, and in the afternoon all the seats 
were filled. The directors of Jermyn are 
about to erect a new building. The Arch- 
bald Board had just introduced the study of 
drawing and form study. The elegant four- 
room building at Dickson is nearly ready 
for use. 

LAWRENCE—Supt. Watson: Two local 
institutes were held during the month, at 
Volant and Ellwood City. Both were well 
attended and much interest manifested. 
Two of the schools of Mahoning township 
have been closed on account of diphtheria; 
six pupils have died of the dread disease. 
Our high schools are doing good work. It 
is probable that three more will soon be 
organized. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke: Successful local 
institutes were held in Heidelberg, Mill- 
creek, Jackson, N. and S. Lebanon, and the 
Annville districts. These meetings have 
done much to improve the work of our more 
inefficient teachers, but we do not accom- 
’ plish our aim in reaching the general pub- 

fic. We fail to secure the attendance of the 
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public, and hence can do little in arousing 
a deeper interest in the work of the schools. 
The Directors’ Association held its semi-an- 
nual meeting, February 17. The following 
officers were elected: President, Rev. J. K. 
Knerr, Lebanon; Secretary, Wm. A. Bach- 
man, Fontana; Treasurer, Jacob Funk, Leb- 
anon. ‘‘District Central High Schools,”’ 
‘*Closer Supervision,’’ and ‘‘ The Moral In- 
fluence of School Environment,’’ were the 
subjects discussed. The next session will 
be held June 9. Local institutes were held 
in the two Annvilles, Londonderry, North 
Lebanon, Heidelberg, Millcreek, Union, 
Swatara, and Jonestown and Cornwall. The 
only district in which local institute work 
is not organized, and where these educa- 
tional gatherings are unknown, is East 
Hanover. I am sorry to report this fact, and 
hope there will be no occasion to make a 
similar report in the future. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: On Washington's 
birthday, Camp 378, P. O. S. A., placed a 
flag in the school-house at Guthsville. A 
large audience was present, and there were 
addresses and music appropriate to the oc- 
casion. I have visited all the schools in the 
county once and quite a number twice. 
With a few exceptions I find our teachers 
doing good work. I have concluded my 
local institutes, having held nine during 
the term. The last was held at Hokendau- 
qua, February 24. This was a sort of ex- 
periment. The people of the town supplied 
all the teachers with free meals in the 
school-house. The social part of the meet- 
ing was a decided success. 

LUZERNE—Supt. Harrison: An unusual 
amount of sickness has very perceptibly 
affected our attendance for January. In 
several instances the schools had to be 
closed. Hemlock township erected a new 
building at Hemlock’s Creek. Previous to 
this year there was one school at that place 
with nearly sixty pupils. The ochaal has 
now been graded, and very good work is 
being done. Huntington painted and 
papered all her school-houses, and has now 
as pleasant rooms as can be found any- 
where. Lehman practically rebuilt two 
houses, and furnished slate boards for 
another. Jackson put in slate boards and 
lengthened the school term. 

LYCOMING—Supt secht: Our annual 
institute was very well attended by both 
teachers and the public. All but four 
teachers were enrolled, and these were ab- 
sent on account of sickness. Instruction 
was given by Supt. Draper, of Cleveland, 
O., Prof. J. S. Walton, Dr. L. B. Sperry, 
Supt. Chas. Lose, Prof. Enoch Perrine and 
Prof. H. E. Cogswell. By a resolution of 
the institute, a committee was appointed to 
arrange for a Teachers’ Reading Circle. 
Loyalsock district held a successful local 
institute. Seventeen others will be held 


throughout the county during the winter. 
The annual session of the County Teachers’ 
Association was held at Jersey Shore, Feb- 
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ruary 22. The meeting was well attended 
by the teachers, and much interest was 
manifested in the discussions. The follow- 
ing questions were discussed: ‘‘ The Di- 
rector— from a Teachers’ Standpoint ;’’ 
‘‘What School Exercises are best to pro- 
mote Education for American Citizenship?’’ 
‘* The Teacher out of School ;’’ ‘‘ Necessary 
Apparatus,’’ and ‘‘ The Teachers’ Reading 
Circle.’’ At the evening session, Emerson 
Collins, Esq., of Williamsport, delivered an 
address on ‘‘ Alexander Hamilton.’’ The 
District Institutes and local educational 
meetings held during the month were un- 
usually well attended by teachers, directors, 
and patrons. 

MIFFLIN — Supt. Cooper: During this 
month three local institutes have been held; 
all well attended by teachers and citizens. 
The schools of Milroy raised a flag some 
time since. The occasion was rendered 
interesting and profitable by appropriate 
addresses, music, and exercises by the 

upils. Salem school in Armagh has also 

een provided with a flag. The recent Act 
of Assembly relative to outhouses has been 
carefully observed in some instances, but 
there is need of greater attention to this 
matter in several districts. A number of 
our schools have had to be closed on account 
of scarlet fever and diphtheria. Teachers 
generally are of the opinion that free text- 
books are an advantage. I have visited all 
the schools of the county twice. Most of 
those visited during this month (February) 
are doing excellent work. I had reason to 
feel encouraged by the willingness of the 
directors to accompany me whenever it was 
possible for them to do so. Many of our 
teachers expect to attend school during the 
summer. On Washington’s birthday many 
of our schools were open and exercises ap- 
propriate to the occasion were held. At 
Newton-Hamilton, Yaggy’s Geographical 
Chart has been put in the schools, and the 
teachers are well pleased with it. 

MonROE—Supt. Serfass: In addition to 
two local institutes, the celebration of Wash- 
ington’s birthday proved to be one of the 
interesting events in connection with the 
public schools of the West End. At one of 
the local institutes, I had suggested the 
propriety of uniting in doing honor to the 
memory of the Washington, when by a 
unanimous voice I was requested to arrange 
a programme for such an occasion. A pro- 
gramme was accordingly prepared, in which 
representatives from fourteen different 
schools participated. A series of special 
addresses was delivered by Prof. E. T. 
Kunkel, Prof. S. F. Laury, Revs. S. W. 
Smith and A. C. Wachter. The exereises 
were highly appreciated by the audience 
which filled the spacious church at Gilberts. 

MONTGOMERY—Supt. Hoffecker: Four 
local institutes, of two days each, were 
held during the month. The attendance of 
teachers and directors was very encourag- 
ing, and their work all that could be ex- 
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pected. Dull times have not dampened the 
enthusiasm of the friends of popular educa- 
tion. The local institute held at Hatfield 
was largely attended. The class-drills and 
discussions were ably conducted by the 
teachers. The instruction and _ lectures, 
given by Profs. A. R. Horne and F. H. 
Green, were strong and inspiring, and they 
received the plaudits of an appreciative au- 
dience. 

Montour — Supt. Steinbach: I have 
visited all the schools in the county once, 
and forty-eight the second time, and am 
glad to report good work in all thus far this 
year. The attendance has not been as good 
as we expected, but this was due to sick- 
ness. The teachers in Liberty district have 
a monthly meeting to discuss educational 
topics and methods of teaching. The free 
text-books are bringing about broader work 
in general. The Danville Board has decided 
to do away with final examinations at the 
close of the school term, and hereafter 
pupils will be promoted on their monthly 
standing—a good move. 

NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: During the 
month I held two local institutes—one at 
Bangor and one at Hellertown. The Bangor 
meeting was one of the best ever held in this 
county. Seventy-three teachers and a num- 
ber of Directors were in attendance. The 
church was crowded at every session. Prof. 
G. P. Bible, principal E. Stroudsburg Nor- 
mal School, gave two talks on reading. 
The schools visited during the month, with 
few exceptions, are doing excellent work. 

NORTHUMBERLAND—Supt. Shipman: I 
have visited all the schools in the county 
once, except a few that were closed at the 
time, many of them a second time. No uni- 
form system prevails in the rural districts, 
each school working independently of every 
other, and some doing double the work that 
others aredoing. We havearranged to hold 
four local institutes during the coming 
month, at which we shall endeavor to ar- 
rive at some basis for a ‘‘ course of study for 
ungraded country schools.’’ I shall be 
obliged to county superintendents of coun- 
ties in which there is a ‘‘ course of study’”’ 
in use to send me a copy of same. The 
teachers of Washington, Coal, Chillisquaque 
and a few other townships have been holding 
local institutes pretty regularly. A great 
deal of interest was manifested by teachers, 
directors and citizens in the three local in- 
stitutes held in Washington township, at 
Herndon, and at Snydertown. Teachers 
came prepared to do the work assigned to 
them, and the general expression seemed to 
be, that local institutes are productive of 
much good in school-work. I have recently 
visited the schools of Chillisquaque town- 
ship a second time. Here the directors all 
turn out and accompany the Superintendent 
in his visits. A night-school has been 
started at Thorptown, in Coaltownship. A 
second visit was made February 27th and 
28th. These schools are under the direct 
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supervision of Prof. Myron Geddes, and are 
noted among other things for regularity in 
attendance and punctuality. 

PERRY—Supt. Arnold: Three local insti- 
tutes were held during January—at Ickes- 
burg, Blain, and Liverpool. They were well 
attended generally by teachers, directors, 
and patrons. There are, however, a few 
teachers who are indifferent, and do not at- 
tend these meetings. Every teacher should 
be present, if possible, and take an active 
part. Our teachers, with few exceptions, 
are doing good work. With more energy 
and enthusiasm, and better discipline, more 
satisfactory results could be obtained by 
many teachers. In our borough schools 
very good work is being done. Four local 
institutes were held during February. At 
Millerstown, Newport, and Duncannon, 
these meetings were well attended by the 
public, fairly well attended by the teachers; 
and much interest was manifested. At 
Landisburg more than half the teachers 
failed to respond, and only two sessions 
were held. The school building at Landis- 
burg has been for many years in a very bad 
condition. and wholly unfit for use. The 
Board of Directors, composed of progressive 
men, has secured a most excellent site, con- 
taining an acre of ground, on which to erect 
a new building. Todo this a vote of the 
citizens will be had to authorize the incur- 
ring ofadebt. It is to be hoped that every 
citizen, knowing how greatly a new house is 
needed, will give the Board his hearty sup- 
port, that a new building which shall be the 
pride of the town, may beerected. Through 
the exertion of the principal much improve- 
ment has been made in the high school 
room at Newport, making it one of the most 
pleasant and best equipped rooms in the 
county. The Church school-house in Car- 
roll township was destroyed by fire February 
22d. School is now being held in a smail 
building near the old house. 

PoTTER—Supt. Bodler: A local institute 
was held at Genesee Forks; and the Teachers’ 
Association met at Sweden Valley, with a 
larger attendance than several years. 

SNYDER—Supt. Bowersox: The Directors 
of Union township have recognized the force 
of the outhouse law, and have been active 
in improving the condition of their schools 
in this respect. The district institute at 
Richfield was a grand success. A number 
of the teachers of Juniata and Snyder coun- 
ties met in joint session, and discussed the 
practical needs of each as found in their re- 
—— counties. Large audiences greeted 
the speakers at each session. The district 
institute, comprising the townships of 
Beaver, Spring, Adams, and W. Beaver, 
was most interesting in all its appointments. 
A lively and profitable discussion was had 
on the ‘‘ course of study,’’ a question which 
we find will soon agitate the minds of super- 
intendents and teachers in general. District 
institutes held at Independence, Fremont, 
Kratzerville, McClure and Selinsgrove, were 
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excellent. Nearly all the teachers of the 
townships and boroughs, comprising the 
several districts, were in attendance, and 
took a lively interest in the proceedings. 
The patrons of the several districts seem to 
be aroused more than ever to the importance 
and utility of such gatherings, and turn out 
in full force to lend encouragement by their 
presence and well wishes to the respective 
institutes. Washington’s birthday was cele- 
brated by a number of the schools in the 
county. Appropriate exercises were held 
by the primary and grammar schools of 
Centreville. Excellent recitations, essays, 
and select readings on the part of the pupils 
elicited hearty applause. The school decor- 
ations were fine and the entertainment ex- 
cellent in all its appointments. Washington 
Camp, No. 98, P. O. S. A., of Beavertown, 
turned out en masse on the arteraoon of 
February 22d. Invitations having been is- 
sued to the schools and citizens of the town 
and vicinity, a grand concourse of people 
gathered in the spacious Camp room, where, 
with music by the band and addresses, a 
few hours were spent in patriotic memory of 
him whose natal day we celebrated. The 
schools thus far visited, for the second time, 
show commendable progress. Many im- 
provements along the line of methods of in- 
struction are noticeable. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Berkey: A large num- 
ber of local institutes were held throughout 
the county during the month. Some of 
these approach the regular county institute 
in interest and value. The teachers deserve 
much credit for their part in keeping up 
these educational meetings. They have 
been a great uplifting force in the work of 
the schools, as well as in the development of 
a healthy educational sentiment among the 
people. 

TroGA—Supt. Raesly: Local institutes 
were held at Mainesburg, Covington, Acad- 
emy Corners and Liberty. The midwinter 
meeting of the County Teachers’ Association 
was held at Lawrenceville. It was well at- 
tended, and the proceedings were unusually 
interesting. Educational meetings and 
local institutes were held at Lawrenceville, 
Wellsboro, Blossburg, Mansfield, Lamb’s 
Creek, and Millerton. They were all well 
attended. The sessions lasted from one to 
two days, and in several places an unusual 
degree of interest was manifested. The 
County Teachers’ Reading Circle now num- 
bers one hundred members. 

Union—Supt. Johnson: The County In- 
stitute was, in almost every particular, re- 
garded as a great success. The attendance, 
both day and night, was excellent. In- 
structors, teachers and entertainers did their 
several parts well. As a regulator of the 
public pulse in educational affairs, the 
County Institute has norrival. 

VENANGO—Supt. Bigler: It was my priv- 
ilege to spend a day at the local institute 
held in Clintonville. A very interesting 
programme was rendered, and a large audi- 
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ence was present. At the County Institute 
we appointed local institutes to be held at 
fourteen different points in the county. 
They are held on Saturdays, and great in- 
terest is taken in them by citizens and 
teachers. Much good comes from these in- 
stitutes. An unusual interest is manifest 
among the people generally in regard to the 
local institutes that are being held through- 
out thecounty. In reference to the fourteen 
very successful institutes held, it is the 
general opinion that much good has been 
Sosueetiched in the way of stirring up the 
people. Every township in the county, ex- 
cept one, has purchased neat library cases 
for the safe keeping of the free text-books. 
The law providing for the better protection 
of the health and morals of school children 
in their respective districts has already been 
complied with in a number of townships, 
and nearly every one that has not as yet 
complied is making preparation to do so. 
Special mention is due to the board of Irwin 
township for the elegant new school-house 
recently built at Wesley. Also great credit 
is due the Sugar Creek Board for their two 
new school-houses with modern systems of 
ventilation. While the schools have never 
before had a larger enrollment, yet the at- 
tendance is not what it should be. A great 
deal of sickness has prevailed in different 
gta of the county and a few schools have 
been closed, others greatly reduced on this 
account. A large percentage of the irregu- 
larity and non-attendance is caused by care- 
lessness and indifference on the part of 
parents; for this reason we believe a com- 
pulsory school law would be acceptable. 

WASHINGTON — Supt. Tombaugh: The 
last of our series of district institutes was 
held at Monongahela City early in the 
month. About 600 persons attended. Prof. 
Dalby and his able corps of teachers held a 
reception during the day preceding the first 
session of the institute. Many citizens 
came to view the excellent work done by the 
schools and were not disappointed. Exami- 
nations will be held this year at 35 different 
points in the county for the benefit of ap- 
plicants for diplomas. April 7 and May 12 
are the dates for these examinations. At- 
tendance during this term has been good. 

WAYNE—Supt. Kennedy: The annual 
Institute, held at Honesdale the first week 
in January, was irvall respects a successful 
one. The instruction was well adapted to 
our needs. A ‘‘ Teachers’ Reading Course,”’ 
covering three years, was adopted, and 
teachers have taken it up with enthusiasm. 
The new school-house at Ashland in Da- 
mascus district is one of the finest buildings 
in the county. 

WESTMORELAND — Supt. Ulerich: Our 
County Institute, held in December, was a 
very successful amd profitable gathering. 
The attendance of teachers, directors and 
citizens was unusually large, the instruction 
uniformly good and of practical value, and 
the evening lectures of a high order. We 
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had for our instructors Drs. Arnold Tomp- 
kins, Terre Haute, Ind.; W. H. Mace, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; and D. J. Waller; Profs. Byron 
W. King, S. C. Schmucker, E. L. Kemp, 
Jno. B. Demotte, D. C. Murphy, C. C. Case 
and Hon. John Q. Stewart. Each in his 
department gave eminent satisfaction. Hon. 
Jno. J. Ingalls, Maj. Henry C. Dane, Prof. J. 
Demotte and Frank Lincoln were the even- 
ing lecturers, and delighted every one who 
heard them. A special feature of the week 
was ‘‘ Directors’ Day.’’ Almost every bor- 
ough and township in the county was rep- 
resented by one or more directors. A per- 
manent organization was effected in the 
morning and important questions ably dis- 
cussed. In the afternoon the teachers and 
directors met in joint session and were ad- 
dressed by Deputy Supt. Stewart and Prof. 
Jno. B. Demotte. Many of the teachers are 
earnest and enthusiastic. Many _  school- 
rooms were found beautifully decorated 
with evergreens, pictures, flags, work of 
pupils, etc. The dicnctord also seem to be 
anxious for the comfort and success of the 
children ; they often accompanied me in my 
visits. The law relative to the outbuildings 
is being complied with in many places, but 
disregarded in others. We earnestly hope, 
however, that during the coming summer 
the required improvements will all be made. 
A very interesting institute, consisting of 
teachers from Fayette, Washington and 
Westmoreland counties, was held at North 
Belle Vernon, Westmoreland county. Prom- 
inent educators were present and a number 
of profitable addresses were made. 

WyvyominGc—Supt. Keeler: The directors 
of Monroe township have purchased a lot in 
Beaumont village and intend to erect a two- 
story school-house thereon. Their plan is 
to unite three districts and have a graded 
school. Several local institutes have been 
held in the county. 

BRADFORD—Supt. Roth: Our 4th ward 
school house was destroyed by fire January 
5. The 200 children were transferred to the 
2d and 3d ward buildings, with the loss of 
but a single day. $2,900 insurance is 
granted by agents. It is proposed to erect 
a new building, with modern improvements, 
without delay. Kindergarten tables and 
chairs have been placed in the first year’s 
primary room, to replace furniture de- 
stroyed. Our greatest need is a compulsory 
education law, to reach children on the 
streets. What can be done? 

BrRApDpocK—Supt. Keefer: The question, 
‘‘Should Examinations be made the Basis 
of Promotions ?’’ was very thoroughly dis- 
cussed at a recent meeting of our institute; 
also the question, ‘‘ Recess or no Recess ?’’ 
It was the opinion of the teachers that recess 
should be abolished in the upper grades, but 
not in the primary and intermediate grades. 

BETHLEHEM — Supt. Farquhar: Hon. 
Henry Houck paid a visit to the high 
school on Friday afternoon, February 2d. 
He dropped in upon the pupils in the midst 
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of their literary exercises. It is needless to 
say that we were pleased to have him visit 
us, and we enjoyed his informal address to 
the members of the Literary Society very 
much. In the past month nineteen visits 
to the schools were made by Directors, and 
162 visits to the families of pupils by 
teachers; every teacher reported one or 
more visits. These teachers’ visits are busi- 
ness visits, and they are regarded by the 
Board as of prime importance to the full 
success of the teacher. 

CHAMBERSBURG — Supt. Hockenberry : 
On account of sickness among the scholars 
the percentage of attendance for the past 
month is lower than during any other 
month for ten years. The lowest for this 
month was 70, the highest 93—average 81. 

HAZLE Twe. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Mul- 
hall: To secure greater thoroughness on the 

art of the pupils in the branches studied, 
ned been our aim during the present term. 
Orthography has been receiving special 
attention up to this time. Fair examina- 
tions in this branch have shown the pupils 
themselves that they are not so good spell- 
ers as they should be, or as they might be; 
and they have demonstrated to the teachers 
that the subject itself requires more atten- 
tion and greater thoroughness of treatment, 
if better results are to be obtained. The 
effect of all this has been to give a new 
impetus to orthography, and it is hoped and 
believed that excellent records will be shown 
at the end of the term. 

HOMESTEAD—Supt. Kendall: By permis- 
sion of the Board, I spent twelve days visit- 
ing the schools of Brooklyn, New Haven, 
Hartford, Springfield, Providence, Paw- 
tucket, Chelsea and Boston. I was warmly 
received by the school men of the East, and 
was shown the best methods now practiced 
in those schools. I feel amply repaid for 
making the trip. Mr. J. W. Taylor, one of 
Homestead’s public-spirited citizens, has 
secured funds to purchase a fine bell weigh- 
ing 3000 lbs, for the new high school now 
nearing completion. «Instruction in psy- 
chology is given to a large number of our 
teachers by the Superintendent. 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Benson : Our schools 
were in session on February 22d, and made 
an average for the day of 78 per cent. All 
the teachers were greatly pleased with the 
change. In a number of the schools, spe- 
cial programmes, suited to the occasion, 
were carried out. How much better it is to 
celebrate the birth of our noble Washington 
in this manner, than to turn the schools loose 
upon the streets to make the day hideous in 
fantastic parades! We hope that all the 
teachers in our Commonwealth will unite 
in bringing about a complete change, and 
thereby aid in cultivating the spirit of true 
patriotism. 

McKEESPORT—Supt. Brooke : Our direc- 
tors are preparing to build a new school- 
house of 16 rooms, with office, teachers’ 
room, etc.; also to repair our Market St. 











building. I have just completed arrange- 
ments with the superintendents of our 
manufacturing establishments, to have the 
graduating class of our high school visit the 
various mills, etc. We hope to get as near 
to the practical education as possible. We 
have had considerable distress in our schools 
during the month just closed, but I am glad 
to say that the Women’s Relief Society 
came to our aid with clothing, and the Jr. 
O. U. A. M. with 200 pairs of shoes for the 
children in our schools. 

MEADVILLE—Supt. Hotchkiss: Washing- 
ton’s birthday was celebrated by an appro- 
priate programme in every school-room in 
the ward schools. In the High School, 
pupils from all classes participated in the 
exercises. Over 1200 citizens visited the 
schools on that day. The local Post G. A. 
R. attended the High School in a body. 

NEw CAstTLE—Supt. Shearer: The Board 
having granted the teachers’ petition to be 
allowed to teach a week longer in place of 
attending the County Institute, we held a 
Local Institute, at which an extensive pro- 
gramme, covering three days, was carried 
out. Since the beginning of the term over 
500 new pa have entered and many have 
been put off until April. Having 700 more 
than last year, it has been necessary to open 
four new rooms, and others are being pre- 
pared as fast as possible. One of the most 
favorable signs is seen in the increased 
number of visits from parents. The first 
month eighteen visited the schools. Since 
then there has been a steady increase; dur- 
ing the past month 435 parents visited the 
schools. 

NORRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals: Owing to 
the crowded condition of our schools, it was 
found necessary to form two extra schools. 
The mode of promotion adopted in Septem- 
ber was, on the recommendation of a com- 
mittee of teachers, extended to the promo- 
tions to be made in June, the plan thus far 
proving satisfactory. 

ScRANTON—Supt. Phillips: The Commit- 
tee on High School, including the Superin- 
tendent, last February visited some of the 
yrincipal cities to investigate high school 
Sufidines. The same committee has just 
returned from a second visit, this time mak- 
ing a specialty of the most improved systems 
of heating and ventilating. The architects 
of the new high school are Messrs. Little & 
O’Connor, W. 23d St., N. Y., they securing 
the work in a competition among thirty- 
nine architects. Two of our teachers have 
died since my last report, victims, primarily, 
of ‘‘the grippe.”’ 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: Washington's 
birthday was appropriately observed by all 
our schools. Most of the buildings and 
rooms were neatly decorated with flags and 
bunting, and many of the blackboards were 
covered with chalk sketches of historic 
building scenes. The exercises were wit- 
nessed by a large number of visitors. The 
subject of music is progressing nicely. 
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Prof. Cox, of Boston, spent several days 
with us, inspecting the work and giving 
special instruction before our Teachers’ In- 
stitute. 

SHENANDOAH—Supt. Whitaker: When 
our School Board was apprised of the pas- 
sage of the act relating to outhouses 
through the July number of 7he Pennsylva- 
nia School Journal, steps were immediately 
taken to put all our buildings in a condition 
in +> with its requirements. As a re- 
sult the opening of school in September 
found each building, with one exception, 
enclosed by a fence and the yards divided 
by close board fences, seven feet high, sepa- 
rating the outhouses. The one exception 
is a building furnished with the Smead- 
Wills heating and ventilating system. In 
this the water-closets are in the basement, 
with separate apartments and entrances for 
boys and girls. By care on the part of jani- 
tors and the free use of tisinieetantel the 
closets and outhouses are kept in a clean 
and healthful condition. 

SunBuRY—Supt. Oberdorf: Our schools 
re-opened January 8th with good attendance. 
Our school board has carefully looked after 
the ventilation of the school-rooms, and 
placel all out-buildings in good condition, 
complying with the law recently enacted, as 
far as was possible. We contemplate modi- 
fying the high school course somewhat, but 
shall defer it until the summer vacation, so 
as to have it go into effect at the beginning 
of the next school year. Final examina- 
tions have been abolished, and pupils at the 
close of the school-year will be promoted 
upon the recommendation of the teachers in 
charge. The requirements are,—an average 
of 75 in mathematics, and 80 in other 
branches, these marks to be ascertained by 
marking daily recitations, and by written 
recitations, to be conducted by the teacher. 
An average attendance of go per cent. is also 
required. Where pupils have been kept 
from school on account of sickness or con- 
tagious disease in family, and are able upon 
their return to school to maintain the re- 
quired standing, this absence is not to bar 
them from promotion, provided the teacher 
in charge believes them qualified for ad- 
vancement. The best results in attendance 
and class-work have been attained during 
the two months since this method of pro- 
motion has been determined upon. 

SouTH BETHLEHEM — Supt. Wilt: On 
Monday evening, March sth, the teachers of 
our borough gave a public entertainment in 
the hall of Central building, which con- 
sisted of an exhibit of art work completed 
by the pupils of the various grades during 
the present term, literary exercises, singing 
of choruses and quartets by the teachers, 
and a debate on the question, ‘‘ Should 
Woman Suffrage become a Law?’ The 
large hall was literally packed with patrons 
and citizens of our town. Judging by the 
large attendance, the attention given by the 
audience, and by the many encouraging re- 
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marks made by patrons and citizens con- 
cerning the work done in our schools, it is 
evident that they are held in high esteem. 
The Board of Directors has substantially 
aided the schools in securing an excellent 
upright piano which is placed in the hall of 
Central building, where all the meetings of 
the teachers and all special exercises of the 
schools are held. This is a step in the right 
direction, and it is hoped that this generous 
action of the Board may be paving the way 
towards securing a musical instrument for 
every building in the borough. Singing 
and the elements of music are taught in our 
schools, but the work can be greatly facili- 
tated by the use of an instrument. The 
schools of the borough were kept open on 
Washington’s birthday and the day ob- 
served with appropriate exercises. Our 
people realize the fact that more true pa- 
triotism can be taught on such days by 
keeping schools in session than by closing 
their doors and allowing pupils to be on the 
street. Teachers are, as a rule, studious and 
energetic, and our schools are progressing. 

SoutH EAston—Supt. Shull : Our schools 
were in session on Washington’s birthday. 
If all holidays can be made to yield as good 
results as did this, we shall never sigh for a 
return to the manner of their observance, or 
rather non-observance, in the ‘‘good old 
days’’ of the past. The following are a few 
of the facts noticeable on that day: the at- 
tendance of pupils was above the average ; 
every one seemed to enjoy, and certainly 
profited by the exercises; it was a day that 
brought more parents and patrons to the 
schools than all the other days of the year 
combined. From any side one may be dis- 
posed to look at the question, it does pay to 
have school on Washington's birthday. 

TITUSVILLE—Supt. Crawford: Our new 
physical and chemical laboratories have 
been supplied with work-benches for each 
pupil, and cabinets to the value of $300; 
each pupil is supplied with an independent 
set of test chemicals and ‘‘ individual phys- 
ical sets’’ of apparatus, also with gas and 
water. We have also fitted up a new draw- 
ing room, with benches and tables, costing 
$450. Our chemical laboratory will accom- 
modate twenty-three pupils at one time, our 
physical laboratory twenty-four, and our 
drawing room fifty. We have opened a 
commercial department in our high school, 
which added sixty pupils to our regular en- 
rollment. Mr. J. T. Hadly has charge of 
this branch and is ‘‘ making things hum.’’ 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Transeau : During 
February, our schools were very much dis- 
turbed in consequence of a resolution passed 
by the Board, requiring all pupils attending 
public schools to be vaccinated by February 
19,and to bring a certificate to that effect or be 
dismissed from school. A great many pupils 
were vaccinated, and on account of illness 
resulting therefrom were kept out of school; 
others, refusing to be vaccinated, were de- 
nied admission to school. 
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A NEW 
GRAMMAR. 


West Chester, Pa. 


Practical English Grammar 


By JupDson PERRY WELSH, A. M., Professor of English Literature and Language, State Normal School, 
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